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Ox: fingers fly lightly over the 
Finger-Form Keys with wonder- 
ful typing freedom. 

Words take off with new, delightful 
speed and make happy landings on the 
paper . with new precision, clarity 
and uniformity. 

With an Underwood All Electric it’s sur- 
prising how fresh and relaxed you feel 
even after a busy day. Because electricity 
does your heavy work! 

Look what you'll gain when your boss 
gets you an Underwood Al! Electric: 
Electric keyboard. Electric shifting. Elec- 
tric line spacing. Electric tabulating. 
Electric back-spacing. Electric carriage 
return. 

You can see for yourself that it’s “the 
most beautiful typewriter in the world” 
... modern design, two-tone Underwood 
gray, non-glare finish . . . with features to 
satisfy your every typing whim, and it 
writes letters you and your boss will al- 
ways be proud of, 


UNDERWOOD ...rypewriter LEADER OF THE WORLD 


Yr 


... with on UNDERWOOD 


AU Elechine 


TYPEWRITER 


Ask your local Underwood representative 
for an All Electric demonstration ... 
and thrill as your words take wing. Do 
it today! 

A] FASTER! Electrically-controlled keyboard 


saves you finger travel, hand travel ... 
eliminates fatigue. 

EASY OPERATION! Scientifically de- 
signed keyboard, encourages an easy 
rhythm of finger movement. 
BEAUTIFUL WORK! The Underwood 
All Electric assures even spacing between 
characters . . . clean-cut, uniform im- 
pressions. 

MANY CARBONS! Not only original 
letters, but carbon copies are sharp and 
clear. You cam make as many as you 
need. 

Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters . . . Adding Machines . . . Accounting 
Machines . . . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and 

other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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{ GREGGITE IN A GRAVEYARD 


The police were 


accused of murder. . . 


NICK ROES 


OLICE Lieutenant Dan DiMarco cau- 
tiously door of a 
waterfront flat located near the edge of 
e Harlem River. He stepped back, drew 
38 caliber service waited a 
seconds, then rushed in and made a 
mplete circle of the room—just in case 

killer was hiding there. Over in the 
mer was the body—still 


pushed open the 


revolver, 


a —— —— 


warm. 
He called in several other men from the 
lomicide Bureau and the crew went to 
tk. The stenographer headed immediate- 
for Lt. DiMarco, notebook open, stick- 
g close to his elbow The engineer 
ecked the number of feet the body was 
strung, the photographer’s camera flashed 
veral times, and another case began for 
¢ forces of justice. The stenographer was 
jinew addition to the staff, and a trace of 
neasiness could be seen on his face as he 
jotted down the beginning of the case his- 


| ty as dictated by DiMarco. 


EDDIF SCHENK was a graduate of 
| Woods Secretarial School and had penned 
jis way to his present position by a series 
''tests given by the Police Department to 
etermine if he possessed the “stuff” that 
lakes up a police steno. His training was 
mplete. He wrote close to 200 wpm solid; 
Was sure of his takes. Yet, this murder 
business was new to him and he stayed 





baffled by this 
crime until a hot-rock Greggite, an alert doctor, and 
a fearless detective cracked the case wide open. 
three worked as a harmonious team to score in the most 
dangerous game. They won, and saved an innocent woman 


alleged atrocious 


These 


The prize—HER LIFE! 


lose by DiMarco, a seasoned, tough-rough 
est on the 


work and 


detective, one of the shrew 
Force. 
left. 


They completed their 


IT was after 
othice and 


midnight in the Homicide 
Eddi push d down the period 
He sighed deeply at 
the sight of the finished transcript. There 


key of his typewriter 


was no one else in the office and he could 
not resist trying to play detective (who 
can?), to imitate the great Lt. DiMarco. 
First, he told himself, he’d read over his 
transcript to be sure he had all the facts 
in mind: 

Mrs. Eva Moore, 67-year-old widow, 
who lived alone, was paralyzed on one side. 
She was found in her apartment at 9 p.m. 
a dirty old water 
wire wrapped around her 


strung up on pipe with 


neck. The coro- 
ner claimed that death was caused by hang- 
ing. Her will left all her cash ($10,000) to 
her landlady. It was a case of an old 
woman living like a pauper, but who, in 
fact, had a tidy sum of money hidden away 
The landlady was the key suspect in the 


case, since she had most to gain by the 
death of Mrs. Moore. DiMarco tempo- 
rarily hung a motive on her, and it looked 
like an open and shut case. The suspect 


was held without bail as a material witness. 


EDDIE took out his pipe with the Sher- 
lock Holmes curve, appraised the room to 


be sure that no one was with him, and be- 








6 


san to “solve” the case. It was simple, 
lhe landlady killed Mrs. Moore for the 
money. No chance of its being suicide. On 
the other hand, the landlady'’s statement 
seemed not to incriminate her to any great 
extent and the paralyzed woman 
couldn’t have strung herself up—or could 
she? She was paralyzed only 


"' 1 sh,” 


1 


vet 


on one side. 
with an indication of 
fatigue in his voice. “I’m glad I’m a short- 
hand reporter and not 


he sighed, 


a detective.” 

With that he left the office, having reached 
the decision that DiMarco have to 
the without his He had 
just transcribed a notebook full of takes 
and was all in. 


would 


solve case ! elp 


THE old woman was buried and the po- 
lice still had no definite leads as to what 
had transpired that night in the waterfront 
flat. 

Eddie kept up his good 
in all kinds of inves- 
tigations and gaining 
more confidence every 


day. A 


work, helping out 


score of other 
cases had come up 
during the next three 
months, but this 
remained unsolved and 
the file still 


one 


open. 
Then it happened. 
He received a phone 


call to rush down to 
the office and report to 
Doctor Eugene Agres- 
the medical 


ta, ex- 
aminer. He was told 
that something “hot” 
had come up and he 
was needed. Within a 
half hour, notebook 
under his arm, his 
three pens loaded, Ed- 
die entered the office 


and waited for detailed 
instructions. 

Grinning in one cor- 
ner of the room was 
Detective DiMarco. Behind his desk, 
with a grave expression on his face, sat 
Dr. Agresta. 


away, why 


He offered Eddie a chair. 
“Eddie,” the Doctor began, “you remem- 


ber the case of the old woman on the 
waterfront, don’t you?” 

The stenographer nodded. 

“IT have what might be called a lead. 


but we are going to need someone who will 
come along with us and be able to take it. 


Simple Susie 





“But if you wanted it 


didn’t you say 
just marking it ‘urgent’ ?”’ 


THe Grecc Writer, October, 


It’s an official trip and top secret. Yoy 
have been recommended to me by Lt 
DiMarco. He feels you are the man wh 
can do it. We only undertake these task 
when we are sure that there will be x 
slip-up or squeamishness on the part of any- 
one on our team.” 

Eddie’s fingers tightened. He shifted yp. 
easily in his seat. 

“Well what is it, Doc?” 

‘This. We are going to Mountain Viey 
Cemetery to dig up the body of Mrs. Moore 
In your presence, before your very eyes 
I'm going to perform an autopsy. I’ll dic. 
tate fast. Every move and the result of 
that move has to be taken down by you. | 
don’t know—I’m not sure—what the re- 
sults will be, but your notes will have to b 
accurate and your stomach strong. It’s a 
long shot, but I think we will get some- 
thing. Our purpose is to determine wheth- 
er or not the dead woman was alive befor 
she was strung up or 
whether her 
contained poison and 
was Strung wu 
afterwards. An autop- 


stomach 
she 


sy is the only way t 
determine this. Eddie, 
a woman’s life is at 
stake, and our duty 
here in this office is 
to protect the innocent 
as well as convict the 
guilty. DiMarco and 
I feel that the State 
has the wrong perso 
in the apprehension 
of the landlady. Your 
‘notes will tell the tale 
and either burn her in 
the electric chair or let 
her the House 
of Detention a free 
woman.” 


leave 


attended to right Eddie, for the first 
so, instead of ’ : =a 
time, realized just 

how important his 

job was and how im- 

portant being a part of this team was. 


DiMarco looked at him with a humorous 
expression on his face. His smile seemed 
to say, “I’m glad I’m a detective; not 4 
shorthand reporter.” 


PREPARATIONS were completed and 
they started off. Dr. Agresta and Eddie 
sat in the front seat of the police car. In 
the back were DiMarco and another doc- 
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tor. It was night, and as the car came to 
a silent halt the smell of wet grass filled 
Eddie’s nostrils. 

DiMarco went to work and dug. The 
small group watched and listened to the 
sound of the shovel grating against the 
dirt. Eddie looked around him at the cold 
black night. It was bleak, as only a ceme- 
tery can be. After they hoisted the coffin 
to the surface they brought it into a cold, 
damp crypt. Inside the crypt it felt weird 
and eerie. There was just room enough 
for the coffin, the doctor, and the stenog- 
rapher. 

The doctor opened the coffin and Eddie 
winced at the sight. The doctor grasped his 
arm and whispered, “No time for that now, 
Eddie.” 

As the “doctor opened his black instru- 
ment bag Eddie regained control of him- 
self, flipped his notebook open, pushed the 
top of his pen into his pocket, and ex- 
claimed excitedly, “I’m ready, Doc!” 


WHILE Lt. DiMarco waited outside, the 
doctor cut and examined the body from 
skull to As Eddie wrote, he wished 
for a clothespin to put over his nose. More 
than that, he wished he could have 
some place else; maybe at a round-table 
conference taking down the minutes of a 
meeting of the Associated Safety Pin 
Manufacturers, Inc., where there were pa- 
pers and pencils and ash trays in the middle 
of the table instead of a dead body. 

He wrote and flipped pages with the 
speed of Mercury. This take he would never 
forget. They worked rapidly, and finally 
finished the gruesome task. They could 
prove that the victim had not been poi- 


toes. 


been 


soned; that she was alive when she was 
strung up. 
“Good job, kid,” DiMarco grinned as 


they emerged, Eddie slightly staggering. 


THE Homicide team left Mountain View 
Cemetery. Eddie didn’t look back. He 
had it all in his notebook, and the three 
rode to an all-night restaurant. 

The doctor, the detective, and the ste- 
nographer sat in a booth. DiMarco 
clared, “I’m hungry. Think I'll have a 
roast beef on rye with pickle on the side, 
coffee, apple pie, and some ice cream.” 

The doctor assented, “I’ll have the same.” 

The waiter looked at Eddie. 

“T...1...I1 had a late supper. Guess 
I'll just have a plate of soup.” 

They smiled at him understandingly. 


de- 


57 


SOMETIME later Eddie’s transcript 
served not only in clearing the woman, but 
also was distributed to doctors interested in 
the medical aspects of the case. The final 
verdict was that Mrs. Moore had taken 
her own life. 

A woman’s life was saved by that autop- 
sy report—an innocent woman freed. And 
the price of this to Eddie? One night's 
“shuddery” adventure, and a diet of soup 


for three days! 


It's Like This 
L. A. GRINTON 


HE reason electric signs blink on and 
off, ripple or form animated pictures is 
that a moving object catches the eye. 

It’s as as that, this annoying 
habit of mine of watching my secretary em- 
broider a page with shorthand. This is a 
common habit with dictators. Girls don't 
like it. “I’d like to see him talk with me 
staring in his mouth watching the ‘words’ 
come out.” Girls, I know that_you are right, 
but even a baby just learning to focus his 


simple 


eyes will follow a moving object. 
ANOTHER of my bad habits is shared by 
many dictators. “Better take out that para- 
graph threatening legal action,” I'll say. 
My secretary flips back the pages looking 
for the paragraph. Dramatically I put my 
finger on her notes. I can almost hear her 
inner voice, “He can’t read shorthand right 
side up let alone upside down.” Often 
enough I put my finger on the wrong place 
but, just to make it confusing, I hit it once 
in a while. This “talent” comes from my 
habit of watching my secretary write. Ap- 
parently my mind is able to pick out a 
landmark at times—it may be an ink-blot. 
If your dictator does this you can salvage 
some amusement by keeping a score of his 
hits and misses. 


HERE | go again, “The wide adaptability 
yf the instrument pardon me.” It’s 
Charlie on the telephone checking up on a 
lunch date. He asks about my golf and I 
kid him about his rose garden. “Ha, ha, 
ha,” and, “Okeh Charlie.” I turn to my sec- 
retary. “Let’s see—oh, yes—this instrument 
can be quickly adapted to duplicate, tripli- 
cate, or consecutive operation.” Obviously 
I'm trying to make up for lost time and 


feeling a little guilty (Continued on page 72) 
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Mrs. Wanda Lee Smith, scientist's secretary, checks a manuscript 
on a phase of the experimentation with mutations caused by X rays. 





Drosophila and Dictation Mir ' 
Nobel Princ 


HE PRESENT generation of young 
Americans has been reared in an en- 
vironment where subjects like nuclear 


fission, supersonic flight, and frequency NORMAN SKLAREWITZ 

modulation are common topics of conver- tk 
sation. Now with many commercial and | ob 
industrial firms engaged in research devot- 0 
ed to the development of new and better n 
products, technical subjects are destined to Zoology at Indiana University, at Bloom- t 
play an important part in their professional ington, Indiana. As his secretary, Mrs. a 
futures. As yet, of course, no teacher of | Smith has had to learn the strange vocabu- € 
secretarial practices has had to require lary of a research scientist as well as the I 
students to learn the intricacies of these terminology and procedures of laboratory 
complicated subjects. However, a preview technicians. Mixed with routine office work | 1 
of what the future secretary might be up are found unique tasks, some as exciting a || 
against may be seen in the work of Mrs. the day’s headlines (which Dr. Mueller has | ' 
Wanda Lee Smith, secretary to Dr. Her- made on several occasions). | 
mann J. Mueller, famous geneticist and , 


winner of the 1946 Nobel Prize for Medic MERS. SMITH began her unusual job 
cine, in the fall of 1946 when her husband, an 
Dr. Mueller is with the Department of instructor in Creative Photography, ac 
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cepted a position with the Fine Arts De 
partment of Indiana University. Mrs. Smith 


registered at the University personnel office 
and, when she learned that Dr. Mueller 
was in need of secretarial help, she ap- 
plied for and got the assignment. The 
early days on any new job are usually con- 


Mrs. Smith the 


office tasks would seem mild by comparison. 


ing, but for 


average 


When there was no dictation to be taken, 
she would work in the laboratory—counting 
and sorting flies! These were not the 


screen-door variety houseflies but a 


special breed that are used as subjects of 
Dr. Mueller’s experiments. His work in- 
volves the study of mutations (inheritable 
changes) in a particular family of flies 


h are caused by X rays. Briefly stated, 


the experimenters expose a group of flies 
to the effects of X rays and then breed 
them and observe the changes that occur in 
their offspring. 


CONSEQUENTLY, thousands of the 


insects are kept on hand—all carefully 
counted and classified for observation. The 
effects of the X rays often border on some- 


Mig Secretary to 
rimientist 


ym- 
{rs. 
bu- 
the 
ory 
ork 
r as 
has 


job 
all 


ac- 





thing out of a nightmare. Some of the flies 
} 


breed with one eye, curved wings, extra feet, 


It was Dr. Mueller who 
first suggested that similar terrifying muta- 


tions might develop a thousand years from 


or curved antennae 


now in the descendants of the Japanese 
exposed to the effects of the atomic bomb 
radiation. So these flies (technically known 
as the Drosophila Melanogaster) play an 
important part in the experiments, and it 
was in connection with them that Mrs. 
Smith began to learn a new vocabulary. 
“Speck,” “Lobe,” “Polar 
took on new meanings as descriptive terms 
pertaining to fly stocks. “Nipagin,” and 
“Carragar,” “Alleles,” and “Nucleic Acid” 
soon became as familiar as “please remit.” 


“Ruby,” Cap,” 
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“The Effects of Freeing 


Its Zodchlo- 


And such titles as 
of Paramecium 
rellae” 


Bursaria of 
were common. 


AS you might imagine, typing Dr. Muel- 
manuscripts for publication in scien- 
tific journals was no small spelling task. 
Mrs. 


clipping files which 


ler’s 
Smith is in charge of the extensive 
Dr. Mueller maintains 
on scientific articles. In addition, she keeps 
a close watch on the popular magazines for 
articles that might be his work. 

Letters come to Dr. Mueller from scien- 
tists and students of genetics all the 
world, and on several occasions Mrs. Smith 
has had to put her college French to work 
in translating correspondence in that lan- 
guage. Such communications are usually 
technical, but Mrs. Smith 
takes a letter that is especially interesting. 
Such are the letters to Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein, with whom Dr. Mueller is associated 
on the Committee of Atomic 
Scientists. Visitors to the basement labora- 
tory in the I.U. Science Building are not 
infrequent, and 
figures- 


the 


f value in 


over 


ccasionally 


Emergency 


been 
with the 
Labora- 


some of these have 
many 


Oak 


associated 
Ridge Atomic 


famous 
work at 
tories. 


THERE are other tasks which fall to 
Mrs. Smith, too. She makes out the pay- 
roll for the fifteen employees of the De- 
partment, orders supplies for the labora- 
tory, makes posters for meetings, and paints 
lecture slides used for classroom work. An 
eminent man like Dr. Mueller is naturally 
active in various professional societies and 
is in constant demand as a lecturer. So 
it’s up to Mrs. Smith to arrange for rail- 
road and airplane tickets and make out his 
schedule for visits to the various universi- 
ties and scientific societies. 

Still another phase of her work is the 


job of interviewing students seeking en- 
rollment in the special class which Dr. 
Mueller teaches. The attendance is re- 


stricted to specially qualified students only, 
so Mrs. Smith goes over their applications 
and their 
Hers is a job where 


academic problems. 
the title “secretary” 
connotes anything but routine office tasks. 


discusses 


Opportunities are ever widening for 
young people in the varied positions of 
American commercial and industrial life. 


As can be judged from this single experi- 
ence, versatility and ability go hand in hand 
in meeting and successfully completing the 
requirements of secretarial positions today. 
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My Friend Dr. John Robert Gregg 


A Tribute by THE RT. HON. LORD CITRINE, P.C., K.B.E. 


R. GREGG was 

not only the in- 

ventor of the 
Gregg Shorthand sys- 
tem, which is rapidly 
spreading throughout 
the world, but in the 
widest sense he was a 
great educator as well 
as an outstanding bus- 
iness organizer. He 
was constantly striving 
to improve commer- 
cial education, and the 
organization which he 
established rose from 
small beginnings to be 


a powerful influence The Rt. Hon. Lord Citrine 
in the educational and Head of the Board 
duction and distribution of electric current 
Great Britain 


business world. 

Above all it was Dr. 
Gregg’s character which endeared him to 
those of us who were fortunate enough t 
know him. He felt that he had a mission 
in life, the attainment of an ideal which he 
had pursued in the face of hardship, ad- 
versity, and, in his early days, real poverty. 
The honors and success which came to 
him in later life were incidental, and he 
would have struggled on to fulfil his mis- 
sion irrespective of the prospect of ma- 
terial award. 


throughout 


I WELL recall his encouraging words to 
the unsuccessful competitors in one of the 
many Gregg contests with which he was 
associated. “Above all I want to say a word 
to the losers, who are not actually losers, 
because they have gained by entering the 
competition,” said Dr. Gregg. “They have 
shown that they have the right stuff in them, 
and I have never known anyone of any con- 
sequence in this world to whom a loss was 
utterly discouraging. It ought to be an 
incentive to go ahead and to do better next 
time.” This was no empty sentiment, but 
the real thought which had inspired him in 
many battles, sometimes against vested in- 
terests, and sometimes against apathy and 
indifference. “Endeavour” was his great 
watchword. 

He started with a thirst for knowledge, 
and shorthand systems fascinated him. He 
literally devoured half a dozen different 





systems of shorthand 
in his early youth, 
He studied the Odell 
system, Pitman, Sloan- 
Duployan, and _ the 
Gabelsberger system 
of Germany. It might 
have appeared to an 
ordinary man that the 
field was well covered, 
but not so to Dr. 
Gregg. He _ published 
his Light Line Pho- 
nography in 1888 in 
Liverpool, the town in 
which I was born 


I MYSELF learned 


controlling the pro- the Gregg system in 


Liverpool, and _ heard 
of its merits and the 
early struggles of Dr. Gregg from some of 
his lifelong associates, such as Mr. J. J. 
Jakeman and Mr. John A. Morris. 

It is now thirty-five years since I made 
the acquaintance of Gregg Shorthand and, 
in the years which have intervened, it has 
been my daily companion. It has accom- 
panied me throughout many lands, and in 
it and through it I have tried to depict the 
experiences which have come to me in 


many thousands of miles of travel. In 
trains, on buses, in aeroplanes, on the high 
seas, in the tropics, and within the Arctic 
Circle, “Gregg” has always been at hand 
as an unfailing medium for expressing 
those thoughts I wish to record. 

I always felt there was something per- 
sonal about “Gregg.” Perhaps it was that 
I joined it in the comparatively early days 
when it was necessary to defend it against 
the claims of older and seemingly better- 
established systems. I read with avidity 
the Grecc Writer in the days long before 
the GrecG MaGAazINE was born, and the 
knowledge of the way in which “Gregg” 
was daily spreading its influence, particu- 
larly on the Continent of America, fired 
me, as it must have done many others, with 
a zealous pride in my membership of the 
Order of Gregg Artists. No doubt I was 
influenced by my direct acquaintanceship 
with the author, which was later to ripen 
into a firm friendship.(Continued on page 88) 
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Do You Want To Type Faster? 


If you can control your thinking, 
you can speed up your typing rate 


ALAN C, LLOYD 


Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company 


ROSTY MILLIGAN is a tall, hard- 

working man of about 38 or 39. He 

started as a stenographer, became a 
secretary, then an manager. After 
plugging away at college courses in the 
evening classes of a local university, he 
won a promotion to the post of office train- 
ing director for a large insurance com- 
pany. Frosty never lost his shorthand and 
typing skill—still special training 
courses for his company’s new office em- 
ployees. But even after all his courses on 
how to get along with folks, he never 
learned to stop arguing. 

“You can’t do it,” he said. “‘Even on 
me-minute timings, no can increase 
the speed of a group of typists 20 words a 
minute in a single practice period 

“I'm not a betting man, Frosty,” 
plied, “but...” 

“A lunch?” he suggested. 

“A lunch,” I agreed. 

Frosty glanced at his watch as we rose 
from the table. “It is twenty minutes to 
one,” he said. “I have a typing group in 
the company training room at two o'clock. 
Free to take it over for the period ?” 

“Have a duplicating machine available?” 

He nodded. We left the restaurant and 
went to his office. 


office 


has 


one 


I re- 


AS SOON AS we reached Frosty’s of- 
fice, I typed a copy of the drills shown in 
the illustration (page 63). Then, while his 
secretary duplicated enough copies for the 
training class, Frosty led the way to the 
training classroom. 

It was a large room, well lighted and 
equipped with adjustable typing desks and 
new machines. In the front of the room 
was a fine demonstration stand with a new- 
looking typewriter atop it. Good equip- 


ment. 
“Tell me about the class.” 
“Well,” said Frosty, “there are about 


twenty in the group. Most type in the 
fifties; a couple in the seventies. I don’t 
think you can... .” 

“T eat big lunches,” I observed. 

“So do I!” he retorted. 

The in-service training group came into 
the room and took places at the typewriters. 
Frosty’s secretary appeared with the copies 
of the drills and distributed them. A hush ' 
fell over the group. Frosty said, “This man 
says he can get you to type twenty words 
a minute over your heads in this one pe- 
riod”; then he waved for me to take over 
(and make good—if I could!). 


To GET a starting score,” I said to the 
group, “let’s start with a one-minute writ- 
ing, to determine your present speed. Use 
any copy you want to. Type as slowly as you 
want to—there’s a meal ticket at stake. ...” 

“Foul!” charged Frosty. 

“Well, then, type as rapidly as you wish.” 

The trainees laughed, 
took a one-minute timing and note 
of the rates. Then our drill period began. 

“There are many tricks that high-speed 
typists use,” I explained. “We are going 
to use one of them today. It really isn’t a 
trick; it is a mental control that 
it possible for them—or for you 
more rapidly and steadily.” 

The trainees brightened with interest. 
I noticed Frosty looking speculatively at 
an empty machine. 

I said to him, “Come on in; the water’s 
fine.” He laughed and then moved to the 
empty machine. 

“This ‘mental control’ is the habit of 
writing only whole words. That is, you 
keep yourself from thinking about individ- 
ual letters and strokes. You make yourself 
type only whole words. You consciously say 
them to yourself. After you’ve trained your- 
self to think of words only as solid chunks 
instead of groups of letters, you'll find you 


relaxed, and then 
made 


makes 
to type 








type much faster. 1 also find 
\ spell in Ves t ) rate 
tralis 1 eat ses 


le 9) 
v2 
J 
ea 
ro A 
7 
7 





, 
mea to 1 eas speed by 
tra g if 1 s? 
That's the first \ [ Ld turn- 
ering t ma é kirst ire going to 
g our minds thinking s ot Later 
will ct t | inuity 
But let's practi s S 
I inserted a sheet pape 1 a file 
jacket into the ty iter.* 7] ections 
we is\ MM g s 70 spa li 
Single spacing 
The trainees « kly a ste t ma- 
c] ~ 
Now,” I said, “this first drill is not 
going to make vou typ ist \\ ire 
going to type it at only 36 ls a min 
t \ ¢ ull tvy this ft teria it that 
rate very easily. We are going t se this 
first drill to get the knack of typing to- 


¢ 
gether; that’s all. With your fingers poised 
the 


saying 


wait for me to say 

Listen to n 
then type the two-letter word as 
id say 


ie keyboard, 


words, ye by one 


wait for me to 


the next word. Is that clear? 


rapidly as you can at 


THE trainees nodded, and I began 
ing aloud while they 
“Ts!” I dictated sharply, and the ty] 
clip clipped the word. One second later I 
called the next word, “He!” and they 
that. Second by second I called and we 
typed our way across the first drill 
“Once more,” 
call the word: but tl 
as I call it. See if you can 
as rapidly as I can pr 
Again 
the drill on two-letter words 
“A last 


time, however, 


I will 


the word 


I suggested. “Again 


lis time, 





each word 
we clip-clipped our way through 


“This 
I’m just going to bang the 
demonstration stand like this—” I struck 
the top of the stand with the flat of 
palm, to indicate the Eacl 
is your signal to type one word. It will be 


time, now,” I went on 


my 


pace smack 


easy for you, of course. Especially if you 


sit erect!” 





*Teachers will recognize the file-jacket stunt, of 
course: having stiff paper under the typing paper 
makes the teacher’s machine sound very loud, so 
that student ind observers in hear the sound 


of rapid and sharp stroking litor 
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ing oO e gt ». and the ve clip-clipped 
an . X¢ I Way t Y Dril l 1or 
the last tim 

“No t lave icat 1 mW to type 
tog t] ta set pace \ i going to lo 
the same 1 ¢ 1 the three-letter words 
in t seco lrill,”” I said 

Wi 8 | SO: irst t group t p d each 
word after I ca it; sec each word 
as | ill t i | istly Ca is | 
Sima ¢ len strat Stal \] the 
ty ’ s ) t \ ) Ser 
rat 

B < +} e-lett le , 7A<SI1e 

> i three-iet \ l i easit to 
ty tha t »-lette rds (especially 
when they are caretully sel to easy 
as we t yrds in the second dr the 
trainees t easy to type the se 
iril t the word-a-sec level—at 48 
words t that 1s 

» ¢ V hav \ typed at OU, 
Mr. Milligan I grinned over the 
class But 4 ire going to, rig 
no the etter ls in tl thir 
dr 

The first time I paced the group through 
Drill 3, I went slower than one word a 
seco! ibout ( ord every se yd and 
a the \ t into the me-tTwo- 
three routine again: typing each word im- 


who could already type at 60 or 


ppy about the ease with which they 





were excited 
it 60 for the first time. 


THE fo 


warned. 


typed, and the others 


typing 


irth drill is 1 
“To type at 72 w a minute, 
you need every split fraction of a second 
You cannot wait for me to say the 


rather 


word; 
type eacl 
words are longer. They art 
start ¢his 
and over until we can all type it at 72 or 
better.” 

I paced the group down to one word per 
two seconds, and then gradually increased 
the rate | iti line 
until my calling rate was close to the 70 
level—a word a that is. Then we 
dropped the pace again as I smacked the 
stand: down to one word per two seconds 
again, gradually working up in repetitions 


lrill slowly and repeat it over 


j 


with each repetition of the 


second, 


to a word a second. By the time we had 
students 


1 


typed that line ten times, all the 


i 


ee ~~ if y, _— 





ry 
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Training Practice to Increase Speed 


DRILL ONE 


TYPE ONE WORD PER SECOND. 


SPEED ® 36 


Is he to be in it if he is to be by me or if he is to be at it? (63) 


DRILL TWO 


TYPE ONE WORD PER SECOND. 


SPEED = 48 


She and the man got the day off and yet got the pay for the job. (64) 


DRILL THREE 


TYPE OWE WORD PER SECOND. 


SPEED = 60 


They told them that they have some more with that form they wish. (65) 


DRILL FOUR 


TYPE OWE WORD PER SECOND. 


SPEED = 72 


Their claim shall prove right today since their story rings right. (66) 


DRILL FIVE TYPE REPEATEDLY FOR 30 SECONDS EACH 
TIME, THEN FOR 4 MINUTE E4CH fIME, 
FOLLOWING EACH TIMING WITH 4 SINGLE 


REPETITION OF 
S4Y ONLY WHOLE WORDS 


DRILLS 2, 3, ano 4. 
TO YOURSELF. 


When they find the one theme that makes their work stand out, they (67) 


may be sure that they are on the road to fame at last. 


(121) 





were able to maintain the pace for those 
writing, and their excite- 
ment was at a peak. 


few seconds of 


MR. MILLIGAN,” I rebuked with great 
know most 
f the group have already typed 20 words 
a minute faster than before, but it was for 
only a few zi 

The trainees laughed, let their taut shoul- 
ders drop, relaxed 


exaggeration, “calm down! | 


seconds. 


No one can type when 
keyed-up, excited. | 
talked for a minute, to let the group relax. 

“What you have been doing,” I reviewed, 
‘is practice in typing whole words. You 
haven’t had a chance to spell out words. 
You thought only whole words. But we 
sustained that practice in thinking for just 
a few 


he’s nervous, tense, 


seconds each time we typed. Now 
we want to sustain that kind of thinking 
for a longer period. We also want to learn to 
switch our pace from two- and three-letter 
words to longer ones and then back again, 
so that we write flowingly and continuous- 
ly. This is where the fifth drill comes in.” 


r 

THE trainees looked at the fifth drill. 
“Listen how easy it is when I type this 

drill for you at the word-a-minute rate,” I 

said. I typed the two lines while they lis- 


“That is 56 words a minute. You 
noticed, I know, how much time was lost 
between words while I waited for the rest 
of each second to pass, especially after the 
short words. The next thing to do is to 
take up the slack, to get rid of those wast 
ed moments.” 


tened 


Again I typed the fifth drill, moving my 
fingers no more rapidly but wasting no 
time between words. I simply typed on the 
word-only level without pausing between 
words. 


“THAT is about 90,” I reported after a 
glance at the second hand on my watch. 
“Let's all type the material together, first 
at the word-a-second rate, and then with 
out losing time.” 

The word-per-minute writing was easy 
as you will see for yourself when you type 
the material, for it is very easy copy. When 
the typists “took up the slack” their paces 
varied greatly, but no one wrote less rap- 
idly. 

“Now that you have practiced these two 
lines,” I suggested, “take a 30-second writ- 
ing on them. Don’t press for speed; just 
make sure you say the whole words in your 
mind and keep your fingers going from one 
word to the next without pausing.” 
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WE TOOK a series of four 30-second 
timings, following cach timing with a re- 
peat on the second, third, and fourth drill 
(to keep our minds on the “words only” 
level, of course). Before extending the 
30-second timing to a full minute, I took 
time out to break the mounting tension 
again. 

“Now we're going to take some one- 
minute writings,” I said, “and it is now 
that you are going to win a free lunch 
for me. That Fros—unless Mr 
Milligan is willing to concede .. .?” 

“T’ll concede,” he said with mock weari- 
ness; “but let’s do the one-minute timings, 
anyhow. I am interested.” added, 
with wonder in his voice, “I just passed 
110 myself!” 

The trainees whooped, then braced them- 
selves for their one-minute efforts. Care- 
fully we checked posture, the position of 
the copy, the placement of the feet. Then 
we took four one-minute writings, being 
sure to follow cach with a single repetition 
of the second, third, and fourth drills. 

The demonstration was over. 

When we finished, and while the trainees 
were covering their machines, Frosty cir- 
culated a sheet of paper around the room 
to obtain the “before” and “after” scores. 
When the paper got back to him, he cal- 
culated the and then reported, 
“Average before—59; average after—80.4. 
What some people will do to get a free 
meal!” 


is, unless 


Then he 


almost 


averages 


OVER COFFEE CUPS the next day, 
after a very fine and, I'll confess, extrava- 
gant, lunch, Frosty said, “Clearly you knew 
you were taking no chances. What made 
you so sure those drilis would get a 20- 
word-a-minute gain?” 

I grinned at him. “Shucks, Frosty, that’s 
the set of drills I use with first-semester 
typing students, to teach them rapid strok- 
ing technique. You can’t use the fourth 
drill—the one with the five-letter words— 
in the first semester. I that one for 
use in the second and following semesters. 
But the first three drills and the last drill 
are fine pepper-uppers for stroking prac- 
tice !” 

And a free lunch is a free lunch. 


Save 


SUGGESTION: Do you want to type 
faster? You will be skeptical about the gains 
reported—until you try those drills yourself. 
Do give them a trial. Follow the steps out- 
lined exactly and you'll find that you can 
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words a minute to your stroking 
rate, no matter at what rate you are typing 
now. But follow the steps exactly. 

Remember, too, that you won't be able 
to transfer all of your one-minute skill t 
longer writings; but if you practice thos¢ 
five drills as a warmup the first 
five minutes of each day for a _ month, 
you'll find that the habit of “words only” 
will grip you—and will increase your pro- 
duction work, from transcription to straight 
typing. Yes, twenty words a minute, in the 
long run! 


“Madcap” Quiz 


BORIS RANDOLPH 


add 20 


session 


F YOU have time for a few minutes of 
fun, here’s a quiz you'll enjoy. Simply 
fill in the missing letters of each 
according to the definitions and take three 
points for each right answer, and an extra 
ten if you are able to finish in five minutes. 


we rd 


(See page 88 for the 
Correct Answers.) 


DEFINITIONS Worps REQUIRED 


1. (a) Married woman’s MAD - - - 
title (French) 
(b) Overturn CAP ---- 
2. (a) Spanish city MAD -.- - 
(b) Surrender CAP ---- 
3. (a) The Virgin Mary MAD a 
(b) Prance CAP - 


4. (a) Indian Ocean Is- MAD - ------ 
land 
(b) A. constellation CAP ----<c6e 
5. (a) An amorous song MAD - ---- 
(b) Roomy a” ee 
6. (a) A place of con-MAD ----- 
fusion 
(b) A male chicken CAP - - 
7. (a) A French miss MAD «6c esaed ° 
(b) Money CAP ---- 
8. (a) Fourth President MAD - - - - 
of the U. S. 
(b) A’ quirk CAP ---- 
9. (a) A cotton fabric MAD - -- 
(b) Skipper Cee oo ms 
10. (a) A red dyestuff MAD -- - 
(b) Charm (werd) =) See 
11. (a) A girl’s name MAD .-<ccdés 
(b) Outfit (verb) CAP 1a & oe * 
12. (a) Mother (Spanish) MAD - - 
(b) Hoisting appara- CAP - - - - 
tus 
13. (a) In a crazy way MAD - - 
(b) Fault-finding CAP ----- 
14. (a) An insane person MAD - - - 
(b) Seize CAP ---- 
15. (a) Created MAD - 
(b) A point of land CAP - 
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THE STUDY CORNER 





THE WINNING COMBINATION 


The shorthand characters, as in any good organization, were 
assigned to the job they can do best and most happily 


JANET KINLEY GREGG 


O you sometimes wonder why an 
D over-curve was chosen to represent 
the sound of g as in gay, an under- 
curve to represent /, a short diagonal up- 
stroke for f, an under-hook for o, an 
over-hook for oo, and so on through the 
strokes-for-sounds alphabet? 
These particular strokes 
ticular sounds did not just happen 
were planned 


for these par 
They 
decided upon after a careful 
investigation by the author of our system. 
They demonstrate, you will find, an exer 
cise of considerable common sense and in 
sounds in the 
most easily written strokes 


genuity. To the commonest 


language, the 


were assigned. That was the first consid 
eration, but there was more to the prob 
lem. Certain sounds that come up most 


frequently in association with other sounds 
strokes that combine easily. 
strokes and natural joinings: the 
combination. 


were given 
Simple 


winning 


IN a 


flows 


character 
next readily. There is no 
no jarring. There is no awkward, 
unnatural movement of the hand. 

R, for instance, is one of the friendliest 
letters in our alphabet; it is on good terms 
with almost all the consonants. Notice how 
the r fits after these letters with which it 
is so frequently paired: 


wl” CE 


Sa a 


good combination, 


into the 
stopping, 


one 


tr, dr, pr, br, kr, gr, fr 


Just suppose that an over-curve had been 
assigned to the sound of r! We'll leave you 
to imagine what would have happened to 
tr and dr. 


To |, the related but less frequent sound, 
the longer under-curve was assigned. L is 
not quite so pally as r, but is seen often 
with certain letters, in such combinations 
as the fi lowing : 


ae. ee 
—— C <cu 


pl, bi, ki, gi, sl, fl 


Notice how easily / is joined to the down 
curves representing the sounds of p and / 
The strokes merge in one continuous mo 
tion. 


Now you are beginning to learn that this 
way of writing is not quite so “brand-new” 
as you had expected—or feared. If you can 
write longhand at all, you can cross a ¢, 
and when you make that short straight 
stroke you are writing the shorthand char- 
acter for the sound of n. (Tell that to your 
friends “wonder if they could learn 
shorthand.”) Make a straight line under 
the longhand », another straight line under 
the longhand m, and you will never forget 
that the sign for m is considerably longer 
than the [ 


who 


sign for n. 


nm ™ 

ASK your teacher to show you your name, 
written in shorthand. You may be sur- 
prised to discover how many of the strokes 
which appear in the shorthand-edition of 
your name are taken over directly from the 
longhand form, as in the names Robert 
Leonard and Vera Chase: 


You’ve been writing shorthand in your 
longhand ever since you learned to write! 
That’s why you don’t have to draw the 
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shorthand forms—not 
ginning. They 

write them freely 
must learn is new 
control in j 
keeping them 


even at the very be- 
are not strangers, so you can 
from the start. All 
meanings, and then build 
ining the stroke 


the right ri 


you 


s together and 


lativ size The 


secret of good writing is proportion: your 
long strokes must always be definitely 
longer than short strokes: vour large cir- 


cles decidedly bigger than the small circles; 


vour hooks distinct from the blends: 


iM oc O 





wf? ‘ 
it, would, did; he, 1; you, this, different 
“Exactly how long is a f¢ ou may ask 
“Is there a standard ¢ to which all individ 
ual ¢t’s can be referred for approval?” No 


good average size which most 
but it is 
In the 


ere is kept under care- 


There is a 
a relative, 
\cademy of 


practicing writers use, 
not 
Science at 


an exact, size 


Paris, tl 
fully controlled conditions a standard metr« 
which is of a length that has been computed 
scientifically. (If you are studying phy’sics, 
you will know how.) is no set stand- 
ard ¢ kept in the Gregg Laboratories. But 
The ¢ of 
good shorthand is 
length from the 
same writer’s d. That’s all that is necessary. 


The r¢ 


one thing you can be certain of 
writer of 
clearly distinguishable in 


any given 


the 
(To which the logical re- 
sponse seems to be: “How big is a what?”) 
Answer: 4 is a good deal larger than ec. 
You must be able to tell the difference at 
a glance. You wouldn't mistake a grape for 
a grapefruit, or a dime for a half dollar; 
if you make a clear distinction in the size 
of the circles, you'll have no difficulty in 
telling them apart. 

And the circles, you will notice, are not 
geometrically perfect circles. I think it was 
Leonardo da Vinci who spent years prac- 
ticing the making of perfect circles, free- 
hand. He drew them on tablecloths while 
waiting for his coffee and told his friends 
that he was not wasting his time, either— 
that when he could finally create a perfect 
circle he would have “arrived” as an art- 
ist, because he would have gained perfect 
hand control. 

Presumably the day came when he suc- 
ceeded with his circles, because he certainly 


AND how about t! circles ? 


he size of 
How big is a? i 
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arrived! If he had been learning shorthand, 
his task would have been much simpler, 
He’d probably have worked at making a 


: 
pertect ellipse, in which 


if 


case he would 


soon have reached near-perfection. And as 


all Cregg is based on ellipses, in a short 
time he would have been writing beautify! 


shorthand. 

YOU'VE been making good freehand 
ovals for years in making your longhand 
: ‘ar 


as and iS. 


U L Ki C O~ 


ppens to this oval when you join 


it to other strokes? It fits snugly into 

them! Imagine it made of wax, and see 

how it melts into the other characters. It 

combines easily with every other stroke it 
meets: 

7a) 

0 

oO ww ce". * 
gay, lay, make, day 
There is economy of space, economy of 


oval flat- 
tens out a bit between curves of opposite 
direction, turned 
back of the first curve 


time, and no ragged edges. The 


and is smoothly on the 


‘7 oo = ——a_ 
—e__ jf 


lake, gale, gear, keel, peeve 


SOME students are liv why-ers. They 


want to know why the circle goes on the 
back of the first curve, and why a brief 
form is written just so, and (sometimes it 


seems) why write shorthand, anyway? 
A word to these not-so-wise why-ers is 
seldom sufficient, but the one good word 
which should satisfy most of them is: 
Experience. After years and years of test- 
ing, it has been found that the best results 
are gained when this stroke is assigned to 
this when this joining is made; 
when this abbreviation is adopted. Through 
experience, a good cook learns the best 
shortening to use, and just how much of 
it. Exactly the same thing applies to our 


sound; 


way of writing rapidly and easily: by an 
efficient use of the 
best results. 

You have to take some things on faith, 


“shortening” we get 





GREG 





ee 


> 


o 


tr 


om 


x 


aw 


oO 


C 


° 
re) 


p= | 


we 








ober. 1s 


and, 
ler, 
ga 
ul; 


ort 
Hi ful 


and 
and 


join 
into 


see 


QS 


flat- 
site 
the 


de ; 

1 
ugn 
hest 
of 
our 
an 
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The Gregg Vowel Chart 


1. The Twelve Vowel Sounds 


i pe 9 oO a 
oes Cw if 
a % J TF? a~- o& van ‘ Qa oz e 


: a 2 


a Con ra - 
E x” 
y eo 


Fee ne Fe 
2S £ L ri Pi 

o_ C ¢ Vw bo be 

é a. Jo f AP eg ga 

or Ce lit ae ae ade ae 
_—* 


aw be” cM” Good mae te ec. Vv wv-y oe —~y,r 
Fa Far ) ee ee 4 ae i ee atoll 

5 b . Ny Fi oy aes wma C seca 

. att “he ead * gt 

: Yo ej we Mim ae en | aH 


ee ee aa 
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ae. aa the you 


ya —_ QS ms a... oe “4 a a 4, the 
’ : 0 ; this 
ye : ~ aT a~__—.. > 4 QE ey vA ‘. 2 

/ nav 


C nd the’ 
- as A ; 
— > 


i . _ ¢ en 
si ? -_ n | 
yoo o? ; of? 2 jo OU Co 2 a 
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) ) } ; 
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4. Other Vowel Combinations 
t-. CC Se ill o_ | 
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—nm oo = GE eo F Dail CY ee -~ | 
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you know. But your faith is backed up by 

the knowledge that millions and millions 

f§ people through the years have learned 
J this handy way of representing sounds, and 
have made of it a practical tool with which 
they have earned a good living. 


YOU'LL find that most of your early 
yuestions will be answered as you progress 
vith your studies; you'll learn why the 
ight” way is the easy, natural, effective 
way. The correct methods for combining 
will give fluency and zip to your 


writing. Then, if you add to your knowl- 


dge the work and will that bring success, 
you too will have—The Winning Com- 


bination 


The Vowel Chart 
HE WORDS _here 


(shorthand on 
pages 67 and 68) furnish good material 
for penmanship as well as theory practice. 


l. The Twelve Vowel Sounds 
accept-accceptance 


A. a acknowledge, address, 


wccord, 
y, idvantage, allow, answer, af 
pears, approximate, that 


_about, above, 


4—are, calm, dark, far, lark, palm 
. park, particular, stark 





A—agent, claim, favor, gave, mati 

« 

make, name, nature, occasion 
take 

1 j any, beauty, children, copy, 


duty, give-given, little, situation 


still, till, until, with, without 
22 é correspond-correspondence, cred 
a it cffort, ¢ nable, ever, excel 
lent-excellence, except, cx 


express, general, 


CXCE 
pect, explain, 
let several 


Co ct-ictter, 


é- belicf-belteve, clear, deal-dear, 

eax he, peer, peopie, previous 

- real-revard recetwve, return- 
a 


writ, sce, weak-weck 


() 6 collect, follow knowledge, ob 
ject, of, official, offitce, oppor- 
tunity, ck, tomorrow, upon, 





| was, what 
aw abre ad, 


bought, 


already, always, ball, 
brought, ca aught 
caution, cough, cross, draw, fall, 
fought, law, ought, or, pause, 


raw, saw, small, sought, talk, 
want 


Oo boat, broke, close, coat, drove, 
fellow, grow, hope, know, low, 
most, motion, note, open, over, 
phone, position, show, so, sup- 

| pose, told, wrote 

—_ 10, ll- another, does, enough, hundred, 

one-won, other, suc- 

| cess, sufficient, suggest-sugges 
tion, under, wonder, young 

F Oo—brook, bush, cook, crook, cush 

ton, foot full, fulfill, hood, 

hook, look, nook, pull, rookery, 
shook, sugar, together, took 
woman 


number, 
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accrued, blue, do, food, 
qrvew, group, into, lose, 
roof, root, routine, 
through, 


fruit, 
move, 
shoot, sure 
throughout, to, true 


foe aa 
who, WHOSE 


o0o— 


2. W and Y 


\\ : wa—wear, u ade, wages, wag 
wait, wake, waste, wave, way, 
wear, whale 


, 


1e weet, weary, web 

we wheat, wheel, whether, whistle 

wheat, wheel, wihetner, witstie, 
«utdth, women 


sumtm we, 


wo walk-woke, wall, wander, war 
fare 


warlike, wash, watch, 

water, wattmeter, woe 
woo—** f, wonder, wonderful, woo, 
wood, woof, wool, worry, worse, 


worth, wound 


equipped, hardware, 


dash- dwell, quar- 
. rel, quick, quit, quote, roadway, 
square 

Y va—vak, Yale, yam, yank, yard, 
- yardaye, yardstick, yarn, yea 
ve—vYe, Year, yearbook, ycarling, 
- yearn, yeast, yellow, yet, yteld 
vyo— yacht, yachtsman, yau yaul 

- yawn, yeoman, yodel, yolk 

voo—vew, ¥ uth, youthful, youthfi 


ness, yule, Yuletide, Yuletime 


3. The Four Diphthongs 


icute, confusion, cute, few, few- 


u—€-+00 


fucl, graduate, graduation, 
huge, human, humor, situated, 
tubes uniform, unit, United 
States, use view 
ow=a+60- blouse, bow-bough, cow, d wer 
mouth, now, ounce, onut-how, 
yutcome, plow, powder, power, 


shower, thousand, tower, vouci 


cr, vow 


oi=aw-t eal y, annoyance, boul, bi y, 
choice, cou, convoy, enjoy, fori, 
joim, J noise, otl, point-af 
point, potson, R royal, soil, 
toy, votce 

i=a-+ é—Prs-behind, design, derive, din 
ing, drive, entire, excited, final 
find, inquire, merchandise, mile, 
right, side, tie, tire, tried, twice, 
~~ 


I 
pe, vie, why, wire 


4. Other Vowel Combinations 


Creole, folio, 


Mincola, 


Leo, Leon, 


neon, neophyte, 


e-+o—“2”” 


co, 
Le na 


Peon, peony, portfolio, rad: 
Reo, Romeo 
| e__hbowte, co-ed, Cohen, coher 
0 . hesion, Halloween, Noél, 


Owen, poem, foems, poet, port 
ry, pocts, showy, snowy 
appropriate, aria, Calg 
Delia, initiation, Lydia 
mania, piano, pneumonia, radia 
tor, sepia, sertal 


alias, 


Jonta, 


v ! 
i+-a- 


é-+-q—rea, Berea, cereal, 
c 


create, cre- 


ated, creation Crimea, delin 
eate, Korea, pyorrhea, recrea 
tion, reassure 
- | ., Se Pitan, » dict 
itanv vowel—es. dial, Diana diary, du 


dietetics, diurnal, fiat, friar 
Niagara, ptoneer, prior, sctence 
sundial, sweetbriar, via 
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tj ‘anscription Talent Teaser 


A Key, with Comments 


E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


2 Prof¥'’Kat e Keyes 
S YO} Pros ct larg. 





16 Were glad to have you become a member of — 
phe tions ou may look forward to Gelightful eve ning? with 
Q & a= & - ; s 

18 artists of international renoWh. A 


19 Sincerely fours, 


20 Membership Seetty- 


E hope that in the process of “set 


have not mislaid the copy you type 
from the Transcription Talent Teaser in 
the September issue. 

Didn’t you get a kick from feeling, as 
you encountered one slip aiter another, 
“Why, I’ve known that that was wrong 
ever since I was in the sixth grade”? 

Now’s the time to check your retyped 
copy with the corrected copy shown here 
and to see whether you caught a// the slips. 
Don’t fail to read the following comments 
that explain why the corrections were nec- 
ssary. 

LINE 1. (1) It is not “good form” to 
ibbreviate names of months in_ letters, 
though they may be abbreviated in inter- 
office memorandums, personal notes, and 
similar informal correspondence. Reason: 
An abbreviation is an indication of a desire 
to save the split second required to write 
a word in full and therefore lacks the full 
measure of courtesy that should always be 


the keynote of any business letter. A basic 
ule, then, is t se abbreviations \ 
sparingly 

(2) The th should not follow the figur 
representing the day I the mont it 15 
unnecessary and-~ censidere d-fashione 
The same caution applies to st, as in Js 
and to d, as in 3d. In the body of a letter, 


however, if the day precedes the name of 
the month, the sign is used; for example 
“the 10th of October.” 

(3) This typist started out to use “clos¢ 
punctuation”—that is, she placed a_ period 
after the date line and a comma after the 
first line of the inside address. Then she 
abandoned the style, which would have 
called for a comma after the second line of 
the inside address and a period after the 
typed signature. Consistency in this detail 
is as necessary as in all other features of 
the transcript. 


Line 2. (1) The explanation regarding 
abbreviations just given applies also to the 
preference for spelling out Professor here. 
The rule has been disregarded, as you will 





| RECG 
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urth 
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jbserve, also in lines ‘ 4, 8, and 20. No 
‘yrther comments on this particular style 
reature will be repeated. 

Line 3. (1) Here is evidence of a par 
ticularly reprehensible (look that word up 
f you're not sure whether a compliment or 
, criticism is intended) practice 
the 
at 
unpardonable, for they result in uncertainty 
33 to the number ant. Whereas 
‘ord the other letters make it pos- 
| letter intended, in a figure 


a strike- 
Strikeovers 





figure /0. 
time 


ver in are 


messy” any In figures they are 


—. 


me in a 
may 


sible to tell the 


there’s nothing to give a hint. 

| Line 4. No comma should separate a 
postal zone number from the name of the 
ity, for, as used in an address line, this 


number is part of the city name. No space, 
should have been left before the 
even had it correct to 
me preceding the zone number. 

J 


f course, 
mma, been use 
(1) In salutations, titles (as Mr., 
Mrs.. Doctor, Professor) are capitalized, 
but dear is not unless it begins the line. 

(2) Mistakes in the 


ine 5 


spelling of a per- 
sonal name give a letter a black eye as 
thing else can. Nothing annoys a person 


to his name misspelled 
This typist could easily have verified the 
orrect spelling—Acyes or Keys 
ferring to previous correspondence, to mail- 
ng lists, the 


so much have 


as 


by re- 


or by inquiry of someone in 





imce, 
> 


(3) Only in 
a Comma 


friendly, informal letters is 


considered correct following a 


salutation. The colon is used in business 
letters. 
Line 6. (1) The incorrect space between 


member and ship was doubtless a typing 








error, though the typist may not have rec- 
gnized that this was a single word. 

(2) And here is an illustration of a very 
common mistake of beginners 
of a fragment of 
sentence 


the typing 
a sentence as a complete 
The entire first paragraph of this 
letter is one sentence: and a comma, not a 
period, should have followed card. The por 
tion of the sentence that begins with which 
entitles you is a subordinate clause, not a 
sentence. Moreover, it is a nonrestrictive 
clause ; that is, it could be dropped without 
affecting the meaning of the sentence’s main 
clause, “We your membership 
card.” And because the subordinate clause is 
honrestrictive, it must be 


Oa aaa? 
the main clause by a comma. 


enclose 


separated from 
(If it had 
come in the middle of a sentence, a comma 
would also have fc lowed it.) 
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Line 7. (1) When numbers below 100 ap- 
pear individually in sentences, as they do 
in Lines 7, 13, 14, and 17 of this letter, 
they should be spelled out. (Numbers over 
100 would be written in figures. ) 


(2) As here used, season is a common 
noun; hence it should not be capitalized. 
Line 8. (1) The misspelling of auspices 


was doubtless a typing error. The typist’s 


fingers, accustomed to typing the sequence 


p-i-e-c-e, automatically continued the fa- 
miliar sequence, once it started. A similar 
pitfall exists in words that end in in, like 


begin. The fingers expect the common end- 
ing ig, and trick one into typing beging. 
(1) As this letter is fairly for- 
and businesslike 


Line 9. 
mal in tone, contractions, 
such as you'll and we're in Line 16, are not 
suitable. should be reserved 
for informal, conversational types of letters. 


Contractions 


(2) The sequence to personally use is a 


construction known as a “split infinitive”; 


that is, an adverb separates the infinitive 
use from the sign of the infinitive, to. Care- 
ful writers avoid this split construction. 


use.” You 
may very well comment at this point, “But 
that’s the the dictator dictated it.” 

The whole matter of making changes in 
dictated matter very delicate. 
Whether or not you should do it depends 
on two things: the freedom given you by 
the dictator, and the of your 
knowledge of English grammar. Some dic- 
tators insist letters transcribed 
just as dictated; others are glad to have 
minor improvements made. Probably the 
safest procedure is to begin by transcribing 
exactly as dictated until you have won the 
confidence of chief. Then gradually 
begin to make these minor improvements. 
If he nothing, may take it for 
granted that he is pleased. But abso- 
lutely sure you’re right first 


They would say “personally to 
way 


of course is 


soundness 


on being 


your 
Says you 


be 


Line 10. When one of the main clauses 
of contains or 
more commas, a semicolon should separate 


a compound sentence one 


the clauses. Hence a semicolon should fol- 
low program. We suggest that you turn to 
a grammar text and review the definitions 
of compound sentences and complex sen- 
tences. Only if you understand the differ- 
ence can you punctuate them correctly 

(2) The solid word the 
listed by Webster. 

Line 11. (1) The typist’s right thumb 
failed to act after 
your fingering always 


cannot is form 


give. Concentrate on 
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(2) Someone should be written as a 
solid word when it means “some person” 
in order to distinguish it from the meaning 
of “some one of a group.” 
When the last 
series of three or more items is preceded 


Line 15. member of a 
by and, or, or nor, a comma is placed be- 
fore the conjunction as well as between the 
other items. Hence a comma should follow 
February. You may argue that you con- 
stantly see sentences of this type written 
without a before the conjunction 
True. But a comma will insure against mis- 
reading of the last two items as one group- 


comma 


ing; hence it is best to use it in all cases. 

Line 16. (1) Something must have gone 
wrong in operating the tabular key here, 
for the indention is not the 
standard indention. 

(2) Here, Association is used in place 
of the complete name, Akron Musical As- 
sociation; hence the word should be capi- 
talized. It becomes a in such 


paragraph 


proper noun 
usage. 

Line 17. (1) Either a period or a semi- 
colon should replace the comma after fton. 
A period would make this paragraph con- 
two A semicolon would 

a one-sentence paragraph. Either 


sist of sentences. 
make it 
is correct. 

(2) The s was left off evenings. 

Line 18. The misspelling of renown re- 
sulted from a confusion with the grammati- 
cal noun. The English language is particu- 
larly abundant in words that are spelled 
differently but alike. 
“Homonyms” is the term for such words. 
There are many homonyms among. the 
words used in letters. The tran- 
scriber encounters fourth and forth; aloud 
and allowed; correspondence 
spondents; here and hear; write, 
right; and many others. Nothing gives a 
transcriber a_ blacker than typing 
the incorrect word in such cases. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. 


pronounced exactly 


business 


and corre- 


rite, and 


mark 


Line 19. Only the first word in a compli- 
mentary closing is capitalized, and a comma 
should follow it always. 


NoOwW-—how did you come out with this 
transcript? We should be greatly surprised 
if anyone had a perfect copy. Some of the 
points were a bit tricky, we acknowledge. 

Our suggestion is that, during the rest 
of this month, you keep on the watch for 
similar applications of these styling points 
in all the letters and material you type. By 
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concentrating on these particular details, 
you will make them part of your transcrip- 
tion equipment. Next month, when another 
Teaser appears, you will be faced with stil! 
other troublemakers. Remember, it’s no sin 
to make a mistake once. The blameworthy 
thing is to continue to make the same mis- 
take over and over. 

Hint 


end 


Keep all these Teasers until the 
of the school year. You may be glad 
you did! 

Note to Teachers: Teachers who wish 
to enter students for the final project that 
will appear in the May issue should keep a 
record of students’ performances on each of 
the Transcription Teasers. Further details 
will appear later. 


Effective Protection 


_ PROTECT file folders against 
tearing and to keep them from becoming 
soiled by constant handling, place a strip 
of scotch tape along the top edges of each 


new folder as you put it into use—Dave 
J. Teter 
It’s Like This 
(Concluded from page 57) 
about the personal conversation. My secre- 


tary hesitates to delay things—may not be 
able to get a word in—and she has to 
patch up the two openings to the same 
sentence. 


My secretary, like each of the girls in 
the office, has two relief periods each day. 
interludes, with em- 
ployees gathering in the lounge or having 
coffee in the recreation room. But too many 
times my secretary comes back to find me 
opening the drawers of her desk to find 
some carbon. I’ve been inspired to write 
a memo. Sometimes she finds me pacing 
about just bursting to dictate. Only a slight 
tremor of the left earring suggests her 
thought, “Just let me be out of the office 
for five minutes and he has twenty things 
for me to do.” 

I wonder if this isn’t a form of flattery, 
this feeling of being lost when the secretary 
is away from her desk even briefly? 


These are pleasant 


THESE are a few of the faults I see in 
myself. Now I wonder about the ones I 
don’t see. Some day I’m going to suggest 
that my secretary put her thoughts on the 
subject on paper. Some day 
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TESTS AND AWARDS 





FOR A FUTURE INSURED 


Spend not only your money but your time wisely each day in 
order to have something to show for it as the years go by 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


EVERAL GIRLS were discussing the 

merits of buying expensive handbags. 

One turned to me and asked: “Do 
you think $25 is too much to pay for a 
handbag ?” 

“I most certainly do,” I told her. 

“But the better ones last longer, don’t 
you think so?” The girl making the query 
was a stenographer. 

“I wouldn’t pay $25 for a handbag under 
any circumstances, because I don’t need to 
in order to get an attractive and durable 
bag that will last equally long. I would 
spend $18.75 of that $25 for a $25 United 
States Savings Bond and put the balance of 
$6.25 in a handbag. I consider that a more 
prudent and sensible disposal of hard- 
earned money!” I was gratified to hear 
the chorus of approval from the other girls. 
THE idea of saving money does not often 
occur to the young person starting out in 
business or other service for which he re- 
ceives payment. Girls, especially, are prone 
to spend all they earn, frequently having 
to borrow before the next payday comes 
around ! 

Present-day prices are high, but not so 
much higher than they have been in other 
lecades—salaries are very much _ higher. 
Whoever heard of beginning stenographers 
receiving $35 to $45 a week twenty years 
ago! When I was a youngster, I recall 
that the best-dressed and most attractive 
young woman on our street was a secretary 
in the Governor’s mansion in Albany at the 
terrific salary of $25 a week! Stenogra- 
phers and bookkeepers were getting about 
87 a week, then. 3ut the cost of nice 
dresses, hats, and coats ran about the same 
as now. One could buy an attractive dress 
lor $18. One can do that now. Quite a good 
coat could be had for $40. One can still 
get as nice a coat for $40 now. Silk hose 
were a dollar a pair, and shoes from $5 
to $10. 


THE difference between the wardrobe of 
the young businesswoman of yesterday and 
Now 1s not so much in quality or price paid 


but quantity. Business girls of a couple 
of decades ago did not go in for an exten- 
sive wardrobe that might well compete 
with the Hollywood stars. They bought 
conservatively and well, and took pains 
to see that what they had was fresh, well- 
fitting, and attractive. They frequently al- 
tered, and even designed and made, their 
own wardrobe. The cost is much less. My 
surmise is that we could do a pretty good 
job of clothing the women of Europe if 
there were more economical and effortless 
ways of gathering up and dispersing the 
wearing apparel discarded yearly by busi- 
ness girls alone! I don’t mean to imply that 
our business girls are spendthrift. On the 
whole, I think they are not. But this is a 
time of plenty, and if money is not valued 
too much these days there are contributing 
causes. 

But valuable as money is, your time is 
more valuable. Yet it is squandered with 
ever greater profligacy. 


THE difference between time and money 
is that each of us has an equal share of 
time. We may squander it and have nothing 
to show for it, or we may spend it wisely 
each day. Building shorthand and _ typing 
skill may be done gracefully, pleasantly, 
and progressively by the student who values 
and uses his time rightly. Devoting study 
hours seriously to the practice and learn- 
ing of shorthand or typing, setting aside 
some time each morning or evening for re- 
freshing the memory on what has_ been 
covered, additional practice with a friend 
to develop speed and a good writing styl 
are a few of the ways in which good stu- 
dents use their time and distinguish them 
selves in their work. 

The student who budgets his time while 
learning will have strengthened the will 
to budget his salary while earning. The 
future of such students is well insured. 


HAVE you ever visited an exhibition of 
artists’ paintings and noticed a little blue 
and gold First-Prize ribbon on one can- 
vas, a red and silver Second-Prize ribbon 








on another, Honorable Mention § cards 
tacked under still others? Neither the rib- 


1 
| 
bons nor the cards have any value in them 


selves to these proud winners. Yet the 
artists value them tremendously and cher- 
ish them a lifetime. Why? Because the 


awards symbolize their ability and accom- 
plishment! The evidence of 
work well done and appreciated by others. 
The artist’s talents and effort 
appraised and recognized to be 


awal ds are 
be en 

the 
public with 


have 
good 
award serves to acquaint the 
his accomplishment. 


r aT 2 2 . 

THE Greco Writer 
you provide 
tunity to prove you 


certificates and pins 


earn an exceptional oppor- 


certifi- 
provide a 


ability. The 
and nice 


display that makes an arresting impression 


cates are attractive 


upon an employment manager when you 
them to him. Hundreds of thousands 
of shorthand writers and typists proudly 
wear the pins earned from this Department. 
Millions of the Grecc Writer certificates 
and 
women 


show 


awards cherished and 
all the 

This is the time to set up your program 
for earning these beautiful awards. Budget 
your time and arrange for the extra prac- 
tice that will effi- 
cient young earnestly 
striving to make his performance worthy 


are by men 


over world today. 


distinguish you as an 


man or woman 
of those superior opportunities that come 
to the especially skilled. More than a mil- 


lion students are studying shorthand this 
year. There are all kinds of jobs just as 
there are all kinds of people to fill them. 
You want to fit yourself for a position 
with prestige and with other values of 


interest and merit. 


ONE does not learn how to dress, keep 
neat and attractive, acquire pleasant man- 
nerisms in voice and deportment, willing- 
ness to work, and cooperation with fellow 
workers out of a textbook in a few short 
hours of reading and discussion. Time and 
effort are required for such training. Time 
and effort are required, too, for developing 
proficiency in the specific skills of short- 
hand and typing, English, pune- 
tuation, spelling, and the other information 
and knowledge required to make a good 
secretary. 


business 


Place first things first, and business 
training is the most fascinating course in 
the school today! Since your entering 


wedge in business will be by means of 
your shorthand and typing, this Depart- 
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ment offers you a progressive series of 
awards to be won if you will stretch your 
effort a little and make intelligent use of 
your time. Read the instructions that fol- 
low, and then set your shoulders, broaden 
your smile, and practice! 


Shorthand Style 
Tests 
HE 


ists ) 


O.G.A. (Order of Gregg Art- 
certificates and pins are among 
the \n annual 
contest is held for shorthand writers, and 
reporters, 


most popular of the awards 


students 


and 
glad to practice long hours 


stenographers, 
teachers are 
for the improvement of their notes in or- 
to win a prize in this international 
shorthand The O.G.A. Tests are 
published in this magazine each month and 
may be practiced until a fluent, reasonably 
Then the 
best specimen written should be submitted 
for examination and the award. The Gregg 
Shorthand Corrective Slide may and should 
be used, if you have .. If you do not have 
the slide, you can order one today. 

The Junior O.G. A. Certificate is avail- 
able during 


det 


event. 


correct writing style is attained. 


the first semester, or as soon as 
the student is writing shorthand smoothly 
and accurately. 

The O.G.A. Membership Pin or Cer- 
tificate is awarded on a satisfactory prac- 
tical shorthand writing style—the kind of 
notes efficient stenographers 
who must depend on good notes for accu- 
racy and speed in transcribing their dic- 
tation. 

If the notes do not qualify, they will be 
returned with criticism and suggestions 
for further practice. 


required of 


THE O.G. A. Tests are judged on 


1. Smooth, fluent, and light lines, obtained by 
writing with a tree, easy movement. 

2. Correct formation of curves, 

3. Correct joinings 

4. Uniform size and slant. 

5. Proper proportion in length of strokes and 


size of circles. 


The Key to the Marking of the O. G. A. 
is an excellent guide to good shorthand and 
any requesting it, upon 
receipt of a stamped-addressed envelope 
marked on the back flap: Key to the 
Marking of the O.G.A. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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A fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 
mitted for certificates, except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards 
are 25¢ each. Applicants for both certifi- 

cate and pin should remit 35¢. 
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Shorthand Speed 
Tests 


HE Shorthand Speed Tests begin at 

60 words. Certificates are issued at 60 
and 80 words, and the pins at 100, 120, 140, 
and higher speeds. Certificates may be had 
at 100 and 120 words instead of the pin, if 
desired. 

The Grecc News Letter, in which the 
Shorthand Speed Tests are published each 
month, is available to bona fide teachers 
free of charge upon request. 

Transcription Speed Seals are provided 
free with the shorthand speed awards, if 
the speed of transcription in taking the 
tests is reported to us in words per minute. 
These seals are to be used on the Honor 
Roll, which is supplied to teachers 
without charge when requested. 


also 


Complete Theory 
Tests 
"FEYNHE Complete Theory 
the application of 
and may be given as soon as the student has 
acquired a satisfactory knowledge of the 
fundamentals of shorthand. This test’ is 
published in the GrecG News LETTER each 
month. It may be used as a “measurement” 
test at the beginning of the second year 
of a two-year course, or it may be taken 


Test 
principles 


requires 
learned 


immediately after the completion of the 
Manual. 

% . . 

Typewriting 

Tests 


clean, 


NTUDENTS should learn early to dif- 
~ ferentiate between artistic typ 
ing and shoddy work. The Order of Ar- 
tistic Typists was designed to encourage a 
professional attitude toward the typewrit- 
ten copy and to focus attention on practice 
for the attainment of efficiency and skill. 

The Junior O.A.T. Membership Cer- 
tificate is the first typewriting award of- 
fered to beginners. The only requirement 
is that the student copy the test accurately, 
neatly, and attractively. Attention should 
be called to even margins around the copy, 
even touch, clean type, and satisfactory 
reproduction from the ribbon used. Even 
touch, resulting from a rhythmic and uni- 
form stroking of the keys, will be reflected 
in the absence of shading in the typed copy 
and in the even spacing between letters. 
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Erasures or typographical errors are not 
permitted, but the test may be rewritten 
until a satisfactory copy is produced. 

As soon as students are typing at the 
rate of 40 words a minute, they are eligible 
for the Senior O. A. T. Membership Cer- 
tificate or the Emblem Pin. 

This test embraces tabulation, rough 
draft, or some other practical typing prob- 
lem that a competent typist might be ex- 
pected to handle. 

The O.A.T. Tests are published in 
the GrecG Writer. They may be bought 
in leaflet form if desired. 


Competent Typist 
Awards 

HE Competent Typist Program is the 

most effective typing-speed-develop- 
ment project devised. It is the only plan 
of which we know that offers an award 
based on definite speed-building practice. 
The Competent Typist Test should be 
practiced, therefore, each month until the 
highest possible speed is developed on it 
with not more than five errors on a ten- 
minute test. As speed development comes 
from a large amount of repetition practice, 
speed training can be started very early 
with the use of the C. T. Test. 

C. T. Awards begin at 30 words a min- 
ute. A C.T. Progress Certificate is 
awarded at the exact speed attained from 
30 to 39.4 words a minute; a Competent 
Typist Certificate at 40 words; a Gold 
Emblem Pin at 50 words; a Silver and 
Chinese Red Enamel Pin at 60 words; 
Enamel and- Gold Pin at 70 
and a Gold and Blue Enamel Pin 
at 80 words a minute. 

The Competent Typist Test is published 
in the GrecG WRITER each month. It may 
be bought in leaflet form if desired. 


a Green 
words ; 





The Fees Required 


ERTIFICATE test applications are 

10¢ each, with the exception of the 
Attainment and the Superior Merit Cer- 
tificates, for which a fee of 50¢ each is 
charged to cover engrossing. (More about 
them later.) 

The pin applications must be accom- 
panied by the tests (both the shorthand 
notes and transcripts of the Shorthand 
Speed Tests) and a fee of 25¢ each. If 
the test does not qualify, the paper will 
be returned, together with a refund of 
15¢, since only the examination fee of 
10¢ is required of pin applicants that 

fail to qualify. 
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October Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 
checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. October copy is good as member- 
ship tests for O. A. T., C. T., and O. G. A. until receipt of the November, 1948, issue.) 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type a correct copy of this rough draft letter, neatly and attractively—preferably on 
a letterhead. (You will discover that there are 4 additional errors to be corrected besides those marked.) 
Insert today’s date. Arrange the subscription form on a separate page. 

Minimum office standard: Satisfactory work on first writing in 30 minutes. 


ar Mr. Brown: Have your $3 which you are willing to risky <> 
For a very limited time you oan get THE SALES JOURNAL at a special 


low4 rate of $3 for ten months. We feel sure that you will like 4 


Otis megeaixw THE SALES JOURNAL and you mee from the 
helpful articles in each issue. prep 
(Gee cho) . 
The Sates scum ai?) bring you successful and business-build, 

ideas. You ind ideas easily adapted to your own business. Yov 
will Qpdrtd, | sana 

IDEAS to create effective mivertietng- 

IDEAS on @4any research and technique 


IDEAS for successful sales plains 
IDEAS on market and media research 


IDEAS on SAVES aprronehes fuiaget. 





THE SA1&% JOURNAL is published monthly which will make it easy 
| for you to read each issue. Try THE SALES JOURNAL on this experim 
tal basis. The regular rate is $5 for one year. The coupon below 


entitles you to the neyt ten months of THE SAL OURNAL at the spe- 
cial introductory price o 3 It 18 go or weeks only. 


Sign the coupon and mail ky today. The envelope dyset required 
stage. 


“-—-"-8- ses ee = = = = = = ee fey, po 

- In the cureent issues a 

- Matket-Media Changes Up te parte - Yours sincerely, 
- What 50 Sales ideas fell Vs - ; 
- Seleotion of Media 
- What “urveys Tell About Car Card Reader's 6 
-#Plus . « . the popular "Copy Clinic” an? 
- 33 other vital features. 






Publisher / 





THE SALES JOURNAL 8 West 83d Street Chicago, 16, Illinois 
Please enter my subscription immediately for 
10 months at the Special Introductory Price of 33 
( ) Gheok in full payment enclosed 
( ) Send bill to ( ) me ( ) company 


| | PTET rT PTT TT rT TT rrTTiTiT TT TTT. ko ey PPP Pre rPrrrrrririririr, 
Home AddreSSesccccccccccsccccccceceCOMPANYesccosccsccccescessssesss® 
Cityoscccccescccosces offi. Zone ( ) Company AGArOBSscccccccsecesesece 


Spateccccccccccccccecs: ces ececcec sc oDUSINOBScc cccees ccc eeeeeeseeseee 
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October Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten 
words for each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute. 
ee a nen Ban oe ee ee 
Strokes 

Sir Valentine was a worthy gentleman who had made 50 

a large fortune exporting linens and lawns to France. 105 
A part of his fértune had been expended in building 157 
a mansion for himself high on the white chalk cliffs 210 
overlooking the rolling tides of the sea. The front of 266 
his house commanded a fine view of the ocean, and the 320 
broad terrace between it and the cliffs that descended to 378 
the beach afforded his guests a chance to play at cricket 436 
and hand ball, to say nothing of hunting for smaller 439 
game in season. These cliffs, however, were greatly 542 
undermined by natural caverns, so that every year a 594 
large portion of the chalk-rock was washed away by the 649 
sea. Every time there was a storm the water continued 704 
its encroachments upon his land, until it was easy to 758 
perceive that within a few years he and his guests must 814 
play at twirling totem poles upon the porch. 860 
While contemplating his unhappy state of affairs over 914 
his coffee and newspaper one morning, Sir Valentine 966 
saw the notice of a grand mining operation and explo- _1019 
sion to take place farther down the coast. The purpose __ 1075 


was to throw down an immense mass of chalk-rock so _1126 
as to form a sea wall, or a barrier, to prevent further 1182 


erosion of the parent rock by the waters of the sea! This, 1242 
he thought, would be a very good solution to his own _ 12 
problem, and he had better attend to see how it was done. 1354 


It was three o’clock and the hour set for the contest —_ 1408 
between the white chalk cliff and gunpowder. The bugle _1464 
sounded, and a movement of the sentries on the top of _1518 
the rock was discerned by thousands of people looking _1572 





THE ' 
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Strokes 
up from the beach below. Presently there was a low __ 1624 
subterranean murmur, accompanied by a trembling of 1675 
the earth the whole length of the beach. There was no 1730 
burst of fire or sound of an explosion, but the cliff was 1788 
. seen to crack, heave outward, and separate in many __ 1839 
places halfway down. Then the upper part of the cliff —_1894 
‘ bowed itself forward, broke away from the base, and 1946 





5 descended in a dense cloud of white dust and smoke that 2002 
7 obscured the whole from sight. 2034 
0 Everybody kept his place a moment, tense and silent. 2088 
6 In the course of half a minute the cloud of dust was 2141 
0 sufficiently dispersed to make the whole visible again. 2198 
8 Then the front line of spectators rushed forward, but 2252 
6 stopped abruptly as a great mass of cracked rock sud- 2305 
9 denly detached itself and came rolling down the cliff. —_2361 
2 Thousands wildly retreated before the oncoming rock. 2415 
4 When presently it was seen that the cliff was not actually 2474 
9 coming after them, the people gradually drew up, faced = 2529 
4 about, and returned for a closer view. 2569 
g Sir Valentine was the first to struggle up the soft 2621 
r masses of chalk to the top of the new cliff’s contours as _—_2679 
0 the earth around them settled into customary quiet and = 2734 
{ repose, and there was a shout of victory from thethroats 2792 
6 of the people below. Soon fifty or sixty others were seen _— 2851 
) | to struggle up through the sand. One enthusiastic little 2909 
5 man, mounted on a little brown horse, actually contrived = 2966 
_ to lead the animal to the top amid the plaudits of the _3021 
) | delighted onlookers. Man and horse were covered with 3075 
) chalk dust and as white as millers when they reached 3128 
; | the top. 3138 
The descent was almost as difficult as getting up the —_31192 
3 cliff, but Sir Valentine managed to effect this with con- —3249 
siderable alacrity, well pleased with himself and with = 3304 
the entire performance.—Adapted from an 1879 copy of 3327 
Harper’s Magazine. 
[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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¥ Junior O. A. T. Test 4 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type the following article neat- 
ly and accurately on plain paper. Center heading 
in all capital letters. 


THE RED FEATHER. In ancient 
China, the “Hagoromo” was a robe of 
state, fashioned of carefully selected 
feathers dyed red. It could be worn only 
by distinguished public servants who had 
done something outstanding for the wel- 
fare of the community. 

Indian lore discloses that a vermilion- 
dyed feather was used as a symbol of 
achievement. In order to win his place 
at the Council of Braves, whose duty and 
responsibility was to protect the whole 
tribe, each young buck had to prove his 
courage by capturing a feather from a 
live eagle, with his bare hands. This 
feather was then dyed red, and the 
brave wore it in his scalp-lock. 


“It’s a feather in your cap” comes down 
to us, too, from a custom among early 
peoples who stuck a feather in their 
headdress or caps for each enemy killed. 
This interesting fact appears in the his- 
tory of Hungary, Abyssinia, and the 
Himalayas, as well as the American In- 
dians. When we wear our Community 
Chest Red Feather today, in our hat or 
lapel, it signifies the defeat of a com- 
munity enemy, such as disease, delin- 
quency, neglect, or injustice. It has be- 
come a three-way symbol—a badge for 
contributors, a mark of good citizen- 
ship for workers, and a national identi- 
fication for the twelve thousand social, 
health, recreation, and education services 
which benefit the lives of Americans 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Serv- 
ices supported through the Community 
Chests are known as “Red Feather Serv- 
ices,” volunteers for the Community 
Chest campaigns are known as “Red 
Feather Workers,” and the annual drive 
for funds is known as the “Red Feather 
Campaign.” 


O. G. A. Contest Echoes 





THE WORLD IS BETTER 
FOR HAVING KNOWN HIM 











A mind lofty, ingenious, 
flowering from within; 

The fruit—a life of achievement 
for the betterment of men. 

A heart serene, courageous, 
brim full of love for all; 

A friend whose genial smile 
fell alike on great and small! 
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Many were blessed in knowing him 
in intimate association; 

Some, having only seen or heard, 
felt secret admiration. 

Yet other some knew but the fame 
that spread through every nation; 

But ALL THE WORLD IS BETTER 


for his noble inspiration! 





In memory of 
DR. JOHN ROBERT GREGG 
who died on Feb. 23, 1948 
(Submitted with O.G.A. Contest entries from 


students of Notre Dame High School, San Fran- 
cisco, California) 





Junior O.G.A. Test 
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of short letters to come 
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1 O.G.A. C Individual Award 
Annua UW AA. ontest ndividadua wards 
(Continuing Report from the September issue) 
H ‘able Mention Wi Stud ivisi 
onorable Mention inners — Student Division 
Gold O.G.A. Emblem Pin 
South Carolina Nancy Bozdo, Convent of Virginia Wisconsin 
the Good Shepherd, Jes ‘ald | H 
Claudia Whitten, Carolina Memphis 4 Betty Cosley, Sullins Col- a a ie, Appleton Hig! 
School of Commerce, Dorothy Nicastro, Sacred lege, Bristol x... a 
Anderson Heart School, Memphis 4 Marianne Geoghegan, St. - A —— igh 
John KR. Carlson and Betty Joseph’s Academy. *. : 10K a 
Irish, Bob Jones Uni Texas Peréeameuth serbara Boyle, St 
versity, Greenville . atrick’'s High School, 
Evelyn Bond and Gerue Clarese Smith, Lamar Col- Washi Eau Claire 
‘Towe, Parker High lege, Beaumont ashington Barbara Myrvold, High 
S hool Gre nvill os Vivian Thompson, Senior School, Hudson 
ee ee High School, Corpus — ons. Stroh: Pat Trier, High School, 
. : Christi Junior College remer- Hurley 
mM South Dekota Edna Korenek, High School, ton Edward Denning, Aquinas 
, Nina Enberg. High School, Flatonia Shirley Ruth Genge, High High School, LaCrosse 
adi Belle Fourche Imelda Sanchez, St. Augus School, Centralia Johanna Youngerman, Our 
Neva Cox, High School tine School, Lared Winifred Fullerton, High Lady of Lourdes School, 
Hot Springs Maria Elena Martinez, Lit- School, Dayton Marinette 
Elizabeth Cotton, Higt tle Flower School, San Annette Hystad, Holy Joan Bojessky, St. Patrick's 
= School, Lead Antonio Names Academy, Seattle High School, Mauston 
7 Betty Jean Allart, High Mary Evelyn Rutherford, inthaen Siiien tMiihanl Donald Lukas, Union High 
School. Lemmon High School, Seguir ‘St. E phrasia School. School, Milton Junction 
Edna Sample, Central High Charlotte Allisor Senior Seattle —— Theresa Knitter, Notre 
| School, Madison High School, Texarkana - © Dame High School, 
Mary Rose Slow Bear, Holy ; > = Stow, Sulce §=§=leeee @ 
Rosary Mission, Pine Utah igh School, apato Margaret M. Basler and 
Ridge Ann Harris, High School, r. a Arlene Bialk, St. 
Elvira Gilbert, National ~ AB eaee West Virginia Mary's Academy, 
School of Business 22 Mz Smith, Higt ’ : Milwaukee 7 
St. Joe Street, Rapid i i ee _ Pat Pritchard, Senior High Joan Christensen, High 
City : School, Charleston 1 School, Stoughton 
Dorothy Vick and JoAnne Vermont Kathleen Jackson, Davig Dorothy Swanson, Arbor 
Townsend, Washingtor , 2 1 Elkins College, Elking Vitae-Woodruff High 
High School, Sioux Falls ~— oe A, igh School, Argentina Caruso and Julia School, Woodruff 
Bessie Blanchard, Higt minecell, Femensbee Wigs W yomi 
omne »ssie i ard gh ot ‘o sbee yomin 
Tennessee dt <anen Sch 1, Follansbee y g 
June Anderson, High inne Marie Jetle, St Betty Jean Raber, Peggy Mark, Natrona 
School, Antioch Michael's High School, University Demonstratior County High School, 
Carolyn Williams, J B. Montpelier High School, West Vir Casper 
Youn High School, Jeanne Monty, Sacred Heart ginia University, Patricia Gardner, High 
= ie High School, Newport Morgantown School, Cheyenne 
Katie McLain, Lee College, Martha Rogers, St. Anne’s Virginia Stepech, High Dixie Anderson, Lincoln 
r leveland Academy, Swanton School, Shinnston High School, Green River 
. vrre ] . . . 
Honorable Mention Winners — Teacher Division 





Proficiency Certificate with Red Seal and the Gold O.G. A. Pin 











Mrs. Leone Hosking, John Swaney Consolidated Edna F Sanford, Ladywood, Birmingham, 
High School, McNabb, Illinois England 
Sister Mary Veronita, St. Mary High School, Mary Oatley, The Gregg School, Manchester, 
Menasha, Wisconsit england 
( ence Greenhough, Negus-Premier College, 1 Vernon E. Dick and Jo Ann Schmidt, Black 
Byron Street, Bradford, England Hills Teachers College, Speartish, Dak. 
lane J. Bly. igh School, Joplin, Montana Mrs. Elizabeth G. Railing, John Harris Higl 
Georgia Heal, Central High School, Fort Wayne, School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Indiana Mary Jane Strit High School, Hummelstown, 
Yeznig P. Tamiziar tary ‘4d- Pennsylvania 
ninistration, Asmara Nora Hanson St. Pé, Northwest College of Com 
Sister Tosephine Maric Academy merce, Huron, South Dakota 
Rotse. dal Ruby A. Agnew, Union High School, Milton 
Sister M. Julia, St. John’s High School, St Junction, Wiscons 
Louis, Missouri _ Mary Sue McConnell, Carolina School of Com- 
= igh School, Dracut, Mass merce, Anderson, South Carolina 
P - ‘ “? ays, 1 esa, Victory Business School, Irene Garforth Tomlinsor Honley, North Hud- 
Mt. Vernon, New York lersfield, Yorkshire, England 
Gertrude S. Stubblefield, Roosevelt High School, Florence M. Lake and Ruby B. V. Lake, “Edin 
Fresno. California camp,” Factory Road, Antigua, British 
Florence Ludwick, Bayless College, Dubuque, Ia. West Indies 


O.G. A. Membership Certificate and Gold O.G. A. Pin 





Jean Hallenbeck, Springville, New York Sister M. Seraphine, St. Paul’s High School, 
Rhoda Marks, Brooklyn, New_York Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. C. L. Collins, Durham, North Carolina Mrs Ione Boardson, High School, Warren, 
‘ Sister M. Eugenie, Aquinas High School, La- Minnesota , 

Crosse, Wisconsin Sister St. Rose, St. Mary’s Academy, New- 
Barbara Hershberger, Waldorf College, Forest stle, New Brunswick, Canada 

City, Iowa Sister M. Winifred, St. Brendan High School, 
Sister Rose Miriam, St. Mary’s Catholic High Mexico, Missouri 

School. New Haven, Connecticut Sister Mary Anece and Sister M. Leonilda. St. 
Marvaret T Elsman, Small Secretarial School, Stanislaus High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Newark, New Jersey Eleanor Franklin, High School, Mattoon, Illinois 
Sister Mary Corona, St. Catherine Academy, Lottie M. Mills, Lockyear’s Business College, 


Belize, British Honduras, ©. A, Evansville 8, Indiana 
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t emy Mrs. Har ( ipbell, High § St. Clairs 
Pittsburg] Pe ville, Ohio 
icile Miller, Parker High § Greenville, Kathryn M. Schnepel, High Scl Beave 
South Carolir Ut 
Mrs. Ruth C. Beck, High S Ferry, M A. K Sar Se Kingst 
I \ H 
Sister Mary et S M Sister M. Therese A M ~ #1658 
Notre D \ I O M Sask " ( 
Sadie E. D \ High S Stock- Mrs. M E. \ ~ l ty 
ridge, Massac tt D e, Dul ; ( 
Helen Myers, High S Asht O Mary A. A I ligh S St 
Mrs. S. P. Pittma High S Antioch ( Minnesota ‘ 
Tennessee M Marg I W H H S 
Phy | N Box \ ( ery € 1 I s | 
| s M V. H. Met H Ss Delaware } 
P € IX ] Tones | u eny © 
< ( Mrs. ] e N ( y High S 











Ethel M. B g, Hig S Estes Park, 
s, Britis ( 
Mrs. Virgis Sones Cane High § 
ess, Ra Dobson, N lit . 
M M rie Pers P S lL M 
5 City Miss 
Sister Leah M St. M H S 
S. Da Delaw oO . 
Sch Ve G Ss Hig S Blythe 
( f 
ea Min- Mrs. A. ( H € r Se H S r 
Tex: rk Te s 
g Tag Miss Wand Nicos Hig S Og 
Illinois 
emy, Co-  Valentene | e, Hilo ( College, H : 
Ha > 
ky D tl \.H \ G Hi S West 
Missi ( e, I ylvania 
Siste Auxil High Sct Ww M 
Wate S Mary I etia, §S Ag H S 
Towat Petr L 
Tusca M Jeanett Tru y. H S P hel 
11] s 
, ul ( . Mrs. Ernest Nez S H S G 
mercial Scl , Ches Pennsylvania Georgia 
Sister Teresa Regis, St. Anthony’s High School, Josephine A. De Grandi, St Joseph College 
lis, M es West Hartf . * t 
D Wat I lonstri Brother B Robert, Loug Mer il Hig 
Sche Morgantown, West Vir s Brookly ew York ¢ 
A Frances | High § Chelsea. Vermont - 
Sister Dorothy Ann, Sacred Heart School. Mildred H. Free, St. Laurence House, Suva 
Greeley. Nebrask Fiji Islands 
Sister M. Eulalie of Rome, St. Joseph's Academy, Catherine Kays, Box 53, Wykoff, Minnesota ( 
Amherstburg, Ontario, Car ; Sister M. Terese. SS. Peter & Paul High School, | 
Mrs. Anna Heaney, Rural High School. Deni- Waterloo, Illinois 
son, Kansas Ruth Morgan Hig School, Faulkton, South 7 
Sister Mary Eugene, Junior College, St. Cath- Dak ota 
arine, Kentucky Panyotis A. Pastroudis, American Mission Co 
Sister Mary St. Monica, Mundelein Cathedral mercial College, Alexandria, Egypt 
High School. Chicago 10, Illinois Lim J Kee *enang Federation of Malaya 7 
Mrs. Georgiana Flye, Pan American Institute, Mrs. Roberta M Peeples, Varnville School, 
Panama City, Rep. of Panan Varnville, South Carolina 
Sister Miriam, Angel Guardian High School, Pauline Brondos, High School, Follansbee, West ¢ 
Chicago 45, Illinois Virginia 
Clara Bollman, High School, Beloit, Kansas Vernice V Irish, High School, Brownsburg, 
Athena Rentoumis, Weylister Junior College, Indiana 
Milford, Connecticut Sister Marie Frances, St. Joseph’s Business c 
Samuel M. Dew, High School, Okeechobee, School, Lockport, New York 
Florida Sister Therese Marie, St. Joseph High School, 
Ruth McFarlane, Ela Township High School, Natrona, Pennsylvania 9 
Lake Zurich, Illinois Sister Mary Catherine, St. Anthony Girls’ High : 
Dorothy Kamerer, Southwestern Central School, School, Lor Beach 12, California 
Celoron, New York Sister Mary Stanislaus, St Michael’s High 
Sister St. Celestine, Our Lady of the Sacred School, Montpelier, Vermont ' 
Heart Convent, Ottawa, Ontario. ( inada Dorothy H Veon, The George Washington 
Violet N. Neale, East Molesey. Surrey, England University, Washington 6, D. C, 
Sister Mary of St. Andrew, Convent. of the Ella Seyer, High School, Eagle Grove, Iowa 


Good Shepherd, Memphis 4, Tennessee (Continued on page 88) 7 
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skill is based. 





THE SHORTHAND REPoR? G1 


FROM STUDENTTO REPORTER 


No. 2—Speed. This is the primary factor on which reporting 





It comes through much dictation practice, 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Shorthand Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


PEED is the raison d’étre, 


tor being, of shorthand. If longhand 
“* Des 
raction of 


uld be written at a fat 


the spe possible with shorthand, the 
shorthand art would never have been in 
vented as an instrument of reporting. Of 
course, someb ly might have devised it as 
a code for the purpose of hiding from 
others his more secret thoughts, just as 
the art was used by Pepys, the great dia- 
rist, but in these times w secrecy is not 


half so important as 
that 
reporting instrument. 

So, although last month I made the as 
sertion that, taken in sequence, the will to 
become a reporter was the most important 


idered by the 


expedition, shorthand 


cannot be written fast is useless as a 


element to be ambitious 
writer, and still a third 
element yet to be considered next month, let 
notion that 
gifted he 


cons 
while there is 
us not delude ourselves with the 
matter how 
e otherwise, can ever bec 


without real 


a student, no 
b 


may 
me a successful 
reporter speed 


ry in _— 
[HERE has been much 


talk and much 
heated discussion over the past five dec- 
ades, during which time verbatim reporting 


»T 

i 
has been aborning, as it were, to the ef 
tect that 


and 


speed is a 


secondary consideration 
that a good “reporting head” far ex 
nical or 
shorthand. As proof of 
there cited the 
the 


times 


ceeds in importance the tec] speed 
side f 
tion, 
some of 


such asser 


was usually names of 
writers of 
although ad- 
mittedly mediocre writers technically, were 
yet such skillful reporters that they were 
1 with awe by but 

writers. 

That is 


famous shorthand 


long ago who, 


the se 


namec lesser probably 
faster 
all quite true, and no one will 
ever hear me disparage any of 


writers, 


those older 
any good modern 
write rings around 
Nor am | 
pared, keeping in mind the differences of 
that 


speed are 


almost 


t today could 


whom 
writer 
in any 


kind of speed test pre- 


times and requirements, to say even 


today tl 
b tter or 


those old-time greats. 


1eS€ modern wizards of 


any even as good reporters as 


1 


peed first of all. It 


My point is that today repor 
1 
some extra know 
such as the old-timers had to 
the ability to 
spots of rep 
14 


rting when the highest speed 


in the wor must succumb to poor condi- 


but 
first of all! 


ions of hearing or of writing; speed 


in abundance there must. be 
Fast writing and 1 
it is—the 


symbols the 


being what 
h shorthand 
1 


vocabularies men in all 


walks of life, from the laborer t 
and do it 


to kn vi 


illite rate 
the most science 
instantly, and at the time 


iting about—the 





what you are wr acquiring 


militates 


f the reporter's being 


such an art and such a skill 
igainst the possibility 
considerabl 


anything else but a man of 


sense, judgment, and information 

I am aware that this does not always 
hold true, for we have all seen fast writers 
who, while they “get it” all by means 
son truly marvelous subconscious. skill 


are usually in a fog as to what they ar 


writing; all of which manifests itself 


1 1 alone that 


their transcript. It is their spec 


permits them to whatever 
! 


by” an 


something 


FR IM the m 


ment the reporting student 
masters his system, I have no hesitation 11 
asserting that his sole object should be the 
acquiring of speed and accuracy in writ- 
ing—it is just that simpk Nothing else 
should for thé moment be permitted t 


But lest it seem to 
let it be realized and not forgotten 
that there is not too distinct i 
between the 


worry or bother him. 
simple, 
a dividing line 


mastery of one’s 
the mere practice for 


system and 
speed. To a teacher 


of shorthand and to a reporter, th 
of system means two different things. T 


mastery 


the teacher, it is a thorough knowledge 
the and their ap 


sufficient to enable him or he 


the principles of 
plication 


system 


to impart a like mastery to the pupil T 
the reporter, mastery of system is the abil 
ity to write it at hundred 
more a minute. So, to a large extent, mas 


two words 





gcte 
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Jaqienb Jsamyjiou 


ay 
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joquenb ySvayJIOU 
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mo 


UOTJIOIIp [493S9MUIIOU 


UOI}aIIp Ajsajsvay OU 
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tery of system and speed practice go along 
more or less as one eration. The pupil 
nay know the principles quite as well as 
the teacher knows them, but he must learn 
» apply them much n vy. There- 
ore 18 pi cess 18 ess e practice fo 
speed, and not f Syste nastery alone 
How does he ¢ I t t? | ere igain 
the answer is so sim t | sitate to 
give it for fear the reade think I am 
trving to be smart T erent Phe 
writing of shortha is ve already 1 
licate is the matching wit i shorthand 
symbol any word in t guage that is 
dictated and the writing of it quickly ar 
legibly. If you know t and the out 
line for it, and iddit an write thi 


symbol quite as fast as speaker ut- 
tered it—then you have both mastery of 
system and speed. If you know the word 
and the outline, but cannot think of it fast 
enough, then y have a cert astery of 
system, in that you know t tline, but 
you ive not speer l ou t eve KNOW 
the word itself, either in a longhand sense 
or a shorthand sense, that is something 
that is neither a matte f system nor of 
speed—it is a simple lack of English vo- 


( abulary. 


IT follows naturally and simply that you 


] hr lef } a ae vie 
nave three dennite objects 1 view as vou 
start your speed practict l te learn 
Within reason, at ieast the hable meat 


ing of every word that may 
tated to you; (2) to know the 
enough 


for that word: a 


ity to think of that symbol fast enough t 
write it as quickly as the speaker utters 
it. Split up into three processes, these may 
sound very complicated and difficult. I 
have no doubt if one had to work on each 


element 11 
them all would be compli 
the fact is 
worked 


simple process. 


lependently, the acquiring of 
ated indeed, but 
that all three objects can _ be 
and should be worked at in one 
That process is nothing more or less than 
dictation practice. You will need 1 
notebook, and a dictator. The dic 
tator will read to you at a speed that you 
can take; you will write it, back, 
correct your outlines, and more 
dictation. As yout the 
speed of the dictation will increase: some- 
times, for the purpose of 
a persistent rut, 


only a 
pen, a 


read it 
then take 
speed increases, 

m4 ing” your 


speed out of the dictation 
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speed will be somewhat ‘higher than vo; 





can normally write. Sometimes the dicta- 
tion will be upon so-called repetition mat. 
t that is, the same material taken tw 
three or times over again, so that 
can rfect your notes and your phrases 
but at all times the process and the 

ocess you will acquire sp 
will be dictat n, lictati nd the I 
dictati 

Your < et hculty vill DaDdly ¢ 
the securing of lictator, but that 
culty is been overcome bv a ( 
now porters, al it wi be vercome 
ill ( vill ever be me eporters. T} 
ra s one means of securing dictat 
] ( sly ised | \« ( t] ree iter 
gathering get egularly a lictati 9g 
t ¢ i ther Ss another means I some 
ot t rger cities vou will find classes 
tl it are maintained solely tor the purpos 


%t giving dictation to ambitious sh 


writers, 


OBSERVE. then, the over-all 


t effective- 
. £ Ascent: + Yr +4 T} } 
ness OF dictation practice The greater the 
variety of material on which you practice 


the greater the English 
; 


cabulary you will acquire intil, by the 
time \ ea 200 words a minute, it is 
Sale te Say you vill have practi ed on 
enough of liversity of material to have 
act ed a vocabulary sufficient to begin 
as a reporter. The practice at your highest 
sper forces upon you the process of re 


f words and outlines instantly. The 
you read back, 
correct your outlines, and then write th 


Cc 
two or t 


° ¢ 
same material over again I 

times more, furnishes t necessary prac- 
tice oO iding back fo accuracy’s sake, 


upon your mind the new 
words ind new phrases that at first 
flunked 


7 he 


varying 


rationing and 


been dis- 


method of 
dictation 
cussed many times in these pages, and is 
available in such reporting books as “Tech- 
nique of Shorthand Reporting.” 


precise 


practi 


ce has 


Do not lose sight of the fact that once 


you possess the will to become a reporter 
and to stay with it, speed is the necessary 
and important essential. Other things will 
come in due time, many of them auto- 


matically with your speed practice. 


[The first article of this series—The 
Reporting—appeared in the September 
small supply of this issue is still 


1 pproach to 
issue. 
available.) 
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WHO’S WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 
Overcome the “psychological” hazard 


EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 


John 


R. SWADER, recent Diamond 
Medal winner, has just been ap- 
pointed official reporter in the Los 
Angeles courts.” That message was re- 


ceived from the Coast not long ago. 

John Swader passed the 200-word-a- 
minute test a short while ago in California, 
is initial training in short- 
and many miles from that sunny State—in 
School at Youngwood, Pennsyl- 
Soon after graduation he moved to 
‘ago, where he attended the Gregg Col- 
ege, establishing a high record for himself 
he moved to and it 
State that he official 


urt and 


hist 


ut he received his 


Kansas, 
took the 
reporter 


there. Later 
was 1n that 
examination for c won 
e title of Certified Shorthand Reporter 


He also holds the Certificate of Proficiency 


Irom the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Ass iClation. 

Mr. Swader attended the University of 
Kansas, and during his three years in the 
\rmed Forces he studied Japanese and 
ther Far Eastern subjects at the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota. 

Finally he went to California and be 
came a reporter in the Superior and Fed 
eral Courts in association with Mr. Byron 
Oyler, former secretary of the California 
Court Reporters’ Association. Mr. Swader 
is an active member of both the National 
and the California Associations. His hobbies 
are travel, reading, music, and gymnastics. 
Running and boxing are his favorite sports. 





Swader 


Mr. SWADER gives some sound advice 


to readers, has 9 


thered as he has 
studied. Relating to a conversation he had 
with World Champion Martin J. Dupraw, 


he says: 


which he 


The greatest hazard in trying to pass a high 
speed test is psychological. A tendency to be over 
anxious makes the writer t tense and destroys 


the fluency of his notes. As 


Mr. Dupraw told me 
at a recent convention of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association, the way to overcome this 
weakness 1 take every test that comes along, 
until finally “test”? means 1 more to you than 
an ordinary “take.”” Now that I have passed the 
2 solid, I think I could pass another one any 
time almost without error! The accomplishment 


certainly builds up confidence 
Mr. Swader expressed the 

due credit given to Miss Helen Evans, to 

whom, he said, “I wish to express my grati- 


desire to have 


tude for the great optimism with which she 
and for the ‘hig] 


spurred 


1 octane’ drive 
me on to do my 
Many of those who were trained un- 
guidance in those days have since 


imbued me, 


h_ she 


with whi 
best. 
der her 
won distinction as 


WE might 
that in 
ning of the 


reporters 


information 
iddition to accomplishing the 
Diamond Medal, Mr. Swader 
another event—the arrival 
for he wrote, “My new 
baby boy and family have kept me from 
sending information about 
before now.” We extend double congratu- 
lations to Mr. and Mrs. Swader! 


pass along the 


win- 


was celebrating 
of a baby boy 


along myself 
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News Flashes—About 
Two of Our Gregg 
Reporters 


UST as we were going to press, word 

came from Louis Mild that he has joined 
President Truman’s reporting staff. With 
Mr. Jack Romagna, the President’s press 
conference shorthand reporter, he will take 
all the speeches made by Mr. Truman dur- 
ing the pre-election campaign. 

Mr. Mild, as many of our readers know, 
is one of that coterie of New York City 
High School of Commerce graduates who 
have won to the heights in shorthand speed, 
and one of the youngest of our 
Medalists. 

After his “trick” in the Navy (he was 
assigned to New York Naval Headquarters 
legal department, as a reporter, during the 
War), he taught for a time in the School of 
Reporting at Gregg College; then he took 
up free-lancing in New York City. 

His note from Kansas City was a short 
one, just to say how much he is enjoying 
his important new assignment. 


Diamond 


PHILIP O. SAKEWITZ, another of our 
accomplished young writers, who instructed 
Gregg College reporting classes from Oc- 
tober, 1946 to April, 1948, is taking up new 
duties on October 1, as Hearing Stenog- 
rapher for the Public Service Commission 
here in New York City. 

From May 23 through September, he was 
reporting for the office of the District At- 
torney. 


My Friend Dr. Gregg 
(Continued from page 60) 

His kindly personality, his tolerance, his 
readiness to find merit 
would have discovered faults, 
itself on me. He was _ broadminded 
in the extreme, even where it  con- 
cerned other shorthand systems. His quiet, 
persuasive manner of speech and his logical, 
clear diction made him an admirable 
teacher and exponent. His power to in- 
voke enthusiasm in others and a lasting af- 
fection for him personally and the things 
in which he believed, was remarkable. 


others 
impressed 


where 


DR. GREGG derived a supreme happiness 
from the encouragement and help he gave 
to others. He gained in return an ever- 
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widening circle of friends and admirers. 
To few men is it given to live such a long, 
active, and fruitful life, rich in constructive 
work and beneficial to others. 

John Robert Gregg has passed on, but his 
achievements remain with us. 


[Reprinted from the memorial supplement to the 
April Gregg Magazine (London).] 


The Test 
I BELIEVE that the first test of a truly 


great man is his humility. I do not mean 
by humility, doubt of his own power. But 
really great men have a curious feeling that 
the greatness is not in them, but through 
them.—John Ruskin 


O. G. A. Contest Awards 
(Continued from page 82) 


Sister M. of St. Eva, St. Theresa High School, 
Methuen, Massachusetts 


Katherine L. Hogan, Durfee High School, Fall 
iver, Massachusetts 

Mary I. Wood, Howe High School, Billerica, 
Massachusetts 

Martha J. Withers, High School, Blanchester, 
Ohio 

Sister Anne Magdalene, St. John Commercial 
School, New Haven 11, Connecticut 

Sister Mary Lucretia, Blessed Sacrament 
Academy, Birmingham 7, Alabama 

Marjorie C. McLeod, Leyden Community High 
School, Franklin Park, Illinois 


M. Kathryn Newman, 
Pennsylvania 
Philip Sakewitz, The Gregg College, Chicago 3 

Illinois 
Sister Catharine Anita, Our 
Peace High School, N 


High School, Easton, 


Lady Queen of 


North Arlington, N. J 


Mildred §S Person, Alcorn College, Alcorn, 
Mississippi 
Belen San Pedro-Doming¢ Rizal Business 


Academy, Rizal, Philippine Islands 
(School Certificate Winners will be listed next 
month ) 


Answers to “Madcap” Quiz 
on Page 64 


1. (a) MADame 8. (a) MADison 
(b) CAPsize (b) CAPrice 
2. (a) MADrid 9. (a) MADras 
(b) CAPitulate (b) CAPtain 
3. (a) MADonna 10. (a) MADder 
(b) CAPer (b) CAPtivate 
4. (a) MADagascar 11. (a) MADeleine 
(b) CAPricorn (b) CAParison 
5. (a) MADrigal 12. (a) MADre 
(b) CAPacious (b) CAPstan 
6. (a) MADhouse 13. (a) MADly 
(b) CAPon (b) CAPtious 


(a) MADemoiselle 14. (a) MADman 
(b) CAPital (b) CAPture 
15. (a) MADe (b) CAPe 
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Galileo Day-Dreamed Himself 
to Immortality 


NANCY KENNEDY, in the “Ford Times” 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter Four of the Manual 
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Letters 


KLEIN 


For Use with Chapter Five of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter Six of the Manual 
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